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Introduction 


In  1964,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  began  an  extended  programme  of 
excavations  at  Altun  Ha,  a  coastal  Maya  centre  of  moderate  size,  located 
approximately  30  miles  north  of  Belize  City,  the  capital  of  British  Honduras 
(Fig.  1).  Almost  from  the  outset  it  was  apparent  that,  despite  the  com- 
paratively small  size  of  the  site,  the  central  portion  of  which  covers  about 
\lA  square  miles  and  includes  approximately  250  structures,  the  contents 
of  its  tombs  are  surprisingly  rich.  Some  indication  of  this  richness  is  provided 
in  a  brief  discussion  of  three  tombs  encountered  in  the  first  season  of 
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If.  I  Map  of  British  Honduras  (Belize),  showing  location  of  Altun  Ha,  other 
archaeological  sites,  and  principal  modern  settlements.  Inset:  the  position  of 
Belize  in  the  Yucatan  Peninsula. 
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excavation  (Pendergast,  1965),  and  in  subsequent  summaries  of  excava- 
tion results  in  the  site  centre  (Pendergast,  1967,  1968).  We  also  recognized, 
following  the  second  season  of  excavation,  that  the  crude  form  of  tomb 
construction  encountered  in  tombs  lying  outside  the  site  centre  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  priestly  interments  at  Altun  Ha;  this  recognition  stemmed 
from  the  discovery,  in  1965  and  1966,  of  seven  tombs  in  major  structures 
in  the  central  ceremonial  precinct,  all  resembling  those  first  discovered. 

All  but  one  of  the  tombs  from  the  site  centre  have  been  discovered  in 
Structure  B-4,  small  portions  of  the  history  of  which  have  previously  been 
discussed  (Pendergast,  1967,  pp.   157-161).  Prior  to  1968,  excavations 
in  this  structure,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  Temple  of  the  Masonry  Altars, 
had  yielded  six  tombs,  in  clear-cut  association  with  five  of  the  six  construc- 
tion phases  which  we  had  partly  or  wholly  removed  in  the  process  of  reveal 
ing  the  well-preserved  seventh  phase.  In  the  1968  season,  while  making  a 
test  cut  into  the  seventh  phase,  we  encountered  yet  another  tomb,  by  far 
the  richest  of  all.  It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  publish  full  descriptions 
and  analyses  of  segments  of  the  Altun  Ha  excavations  prior  to  completion 
of  the  project,  but  rather  to  provide  general  summaries  as  the  work  pro 
gressed,  leaving  full  discussion  to  the  final  monograph  reports.  However, 
a  number  of  factors,  foremost  among  them  the  special  nature  of  the  tomb 
contents,  necessitate  full  reporting  of  this  special  aspect  of  the  project  at 
this  time.  This  means  that,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  tomb  must  be  con- 
sidered out  of  context,  as  discussion  of  the  complex  architectural  history 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Masonry  Altars,  both  preceding  and  following  con 
struction  of  the  tomb,  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.  I  hope,  none 
theless,  that  the  data  provided  here  virtually  in  vacuo  will  prove  of  some 
interest  and  use  to  others  engaged  in  excavations  in  the  Maya  area. 

In  the  final  reports  on  the  entire  project,  acknowledgements  will,  ! 
suspect,  fill  several  pages,  for  we  have  been  aided  during  the  project  ii 
countless  ways  by  a  wide  range  of  people  in  British  Honduras  and  else 
where.  While  I  cannot  here  begin  to  list  those  whose  aid  or  support  con- 
tributed to  the  project  as  a  whole,  and  hence  at  least  indirectly  to  tb 
discovery  of  the  tomb,  I  do  not  wish  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  express  m 
gratitude  to  the  Hon.  George  C.  Price,  Premier  of  British  Honduras,  and  th 
Hon.  A.  A.  Hunter,  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  and  Trade,  for  the 
permission  to  remove  the  tomb  contents  to  Canada  for  treatment  an 
analysis,  prior  to  any  division.  Many  others  in  the  ministry,  includin 
especially  Mr.  R.  A.  Fuller,  Permanent  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Peter  Schmid 
Archaeological  Commissioner,  gave  major  assistance  in  expediting  t 
handling  and  shipment  of  the  artifacts,  as  well  as  other  aspects  ol  the  matte: 
In  the  excavation  of  the  tomb  I  was  joined,  as  always,  by  my  wife  Esthe 
and  assisted  also  by  Mr.  Claus  Breede,  Scientific  Illustrator  in  the  Offi< 
of  the  Chief  Archaeologist  at  the  museum,  who  produced  the  drawin 
which  adorn  this  report,  a  task  which  included  the  creation,  from 
two-dimensional  plan,  of  a  tomb  drawing  which  gives  the  appearance 
life,  if  that  is  the  word,  to  the  contents.  The  responsibility  for  field  phot 
graphs  is  mine,  while  artifact  photographs  are  the  work  of  the  museu: 


photography  department.  I  am  indebted  to  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Conservation  Department  of  the  museum,  to  Mr.  George  Pawlik,  Senior 
rechnician  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Archaeologist,  and  to  my  wife  for  the 
patience  and  skill  which  they  displayed  in  rebuilding  pottery  vessels  and 
3ther  objects  from  bits  and  pieces,  and  I  should  also  like  to  express  my 
xppreciation  to  Dr.  Robert  I.  Gait,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Mineralogy,  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  who  undertook  X-ray  diffraction  and 
/isual  examination  of  the  jades;  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Scott,  Curator,  Department 
)f  Ichthyology  and  Herpetology,  for  his  identification  of  stingray  bones; 
o  Dr.  C.  S.  Churcher,  Research  Associate,  Department  of  Vertebrate 
Dalaeontology,  for  examination  of  felid  claws  and  bones;  to  Mrs.  K.  B. 
Brett,  Curator,  and  Mr.  H.  Burnham,  Associate  Curator,  Textiles  Depart- 
nent,  for  their  examination  of  fragments  and  impressions  of  cloth;  to  Dr. 
3..  L.  Peterson,  Curator,  Department  of  Mammalogy,  for  identification  of 
he  material  of  the  carved  pin;  to  Dr.  Desmond  Collins,  Curator,  Depart- 
nent  of  Invertebrate  Palaeontology,  for  identification  of  coral;  to  Mr. 
Bernard  Leech,  Assistant  Curator-in-Charge,  Conservation  Department, 
or  analysis  of  pigment  from  the  tomb;  and  to  Dr.  James  E.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Anatomy,  McMaster  University,  Hamilton, 
Dntario,  who  kindly  agreed,  on  very  short  notice,  to  analyze  the  human 
ikeletal  material  from  the  tomb. 

Financial  support  for  the  Altun  Ha  Project  has  come  from  the  Harvie 
foundation  of  Calgary,  whose  assistance  we  have  enjoyed  throughout  the 
ntire  span  of  the  excavations;  from  Canada  Council,  which  has  provided 
lajor  portions  of  the  funding  over  the  past  two  years;  from  the  Wenner- 
}ren  Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research,  whose  generous  backing 
as  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  initial  stage  of  the  project;  and  from  the 
Jniversity  of  Utah  Research  Fund,  which  made  available  funds  for  a  special 
icet  of  the  excavations  during  the  1966  season.  Like  all  other  results  of 
le  project,  the  tomb  reported  here  is  a  product  of  the  generosity  of  all  of 
lese  institutions,  for  which  no  simple  acknowledgement  is  an  adequate 
cpression  of  our  thanks. 

D.M.P. 
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Excavation 


As  a  result  of  our  excavations  in  the  1965-1967  seasons,  and  judging  also 
by  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  structure,  it  is  clear  that  the  Temple  of  the 
Masonry  Altars,  lying  at  the  east  edge  of  the  southern  plaza  in  the  central 
ceremonial  precinct  (Fig.  2  and  Plate  1),  was  one  of  the  two  principal 
temples  at  Altun  Ha.  Investigations  prior  to  1968  had  revealed  a  sequence 
of  construction  terminating  close  to  the  end  of  the  Late  Classic  (c.  a.d.  900- 
925),  and  extending  back  through  this  entire  period  to  Phase  vn.  The 
association  of  tombs  with  the  various  phases  of  construction  argues  against 
the  assumption  that  each  phase  represents  activity  at  or  near  the  end  of  a 
52-year  calendric  cycle,  but  as  the  radiocarbon  samples  collected  from 
tombs  and  other  contexts  in  the  structure  have  not  yet  been  analyzed, 
absolute  dating  of  the  sequence  of  phases  depends  largely  upon  acceptance 
of  this  assumption.  On  this  basis,  Phase  vn  has  been  estimated  to  date  from 
a.d.  600-650,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  Late  Classic,  or  Pax  Phase,  at 
Altun  Ha.  In  view  of  the  extremely  good  state  of  preservation  of  Phase  vn, 
it  was  decided  that  this  portion  of  the  structure  should  be  left  intact  as  part 
of  the  tourist  development  now  taking  place  at  the  site. 

The  extensive  sequence  of  both  tombs  and  architecture  revealed  by 
our  excavations  prompted  my  decision  to  probe  the  fill  of  Phase  vn  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  extending  our  range  of  information  in 
at  least  the  latter,  if  not  also  the  former,  category.  Such  probing  is  made 
extremely  difficult  at  Altun  Ha  by  the  nature  of  the  structural  fill,  which 
in  all  Classic-period  buildings  consists  of  medium-size  to  huge  boulders 
and  angular,  irregular  pieces  of  limestone,  with  a  binder  of  black  soil.  The 
binder  is  ineffective  in  most  cases,  so  that  collapse  of  trench  walls  is 
problem  for  the  excavator,  as  slumping  of  fill  must  have  been  a  problem 


Fig.  2     Perspective  view  of  the  site  centre,  Altun  Ha,  looking  east.  The  area  is  show 
as  it  was  about  a.d.  650,  with  Structure  B-4  in  the  right  background. 


for  the  constructors.  Tunnelling  in  such  fill  is  out  of  the  question,  in  terms 
both  of  risk  and  of  cost  in  money  and  time.  Test  cuts  into  a  structure  which 
must  be  preserved  are,  therefore,  limited  to  platforms  or  other  floored 
areas,  into  which  fairly  wide  trenches  can  be  cut.  The  depths  of  such 
trenches  are  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  battering  the  walls  at  a  consider- 
able angle,  coupled  with  the  increasing  risk  of  massive  slippage  or  collapse 
of  fill  as  the  trench  is  deepened. 

Initial  cuts  into  Phase  vn  cleared  small  portions  of  the  top,  and  what 
appear  to  be  parts  of  the  base,  of  an  earlier  structure,  Phase  vm,  lying 
immediately  within  Phase  vn.  As  the  final  attempt  at  clarifying  the  nature 
of  portions  of  the  fagade  of  Phase  vm,  a  trench  440  cm.  wide  (north-south) 
was  opened  in  the  top  of  the  large  stair  block  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
stairway  of  Phase  vn.  The  trench  revealed,  first  of  all,  a  minor  reconstruc- 
tion effort  in  the  stair  block,  not  involving  the  surrounding  elements  of  the 
building,  consisting  of  an  enlargement  of  the  block  in  all  dimensions.  The 
earlier,  inner  block,  clearly  part  of  the  initial  construction  of  Phase  vn, 
was  considerably  smaller  than  the  final  form  and  apparently  somewhat  less 
complex  architecturally.  It  also  differed  from  the  later  addition,  and  from 
the  remainder  of  the  structure,  in  composition,  being  built  entirely  of  lime 
mortar  containing  small  to  medium-size  limestone  boulders,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  shaped  blocks  of  soft  limestone,  apparently  re-used  facing  stones. 
It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  construction  of  Phase  vn  in  the  stair 
block  area  had  been  preceded  by  demolition  of  most  of  the  fa?ade  of  Phase 
vm,  leaving  only  a  thin  portion  of  the  mortared  stone  skin,  originally  prob- 
ably a  metre  thick,  which  had  capped  the  boulder  and  black  soil  fill,  and 
over  which  the  facing  blocks  had  been  laid. 


ig.  3     Isometric  view  of  Structure  B-4,  Phase  vn,  showing  the  position  of  Tomb 
B-4/7. 


At  a  depth  of  269  cm.  below  the  block  surface,  the  excavators  en- 
countered the  ends  of  three  large  limestone  or  flint  slabs,  and  removal  of  a 
stone  at  the  edge  of  one  revealed  a  large  air  space  beneath  the  slabs. 
Examination  showed  this  to  be  a  tomb,  designated  Tomb  B-4/7,  resembling 
in  form,  size,  and  position  the  others  occurring  in  various  phases  of  the 
structure  (see  Fig.  3).  As  the  trench  had  just  barely  cleared  the  eastern 
ends  of  the  slabs,  an  extension  of  the  cut  was  begun  to  remove  the  fill  over- 
lying the  tomb.  This  was  necessitated  by  the  rather  poor  construction  which 
characterizes  Altun  Ha  tombs,  marked  frequently  by  very  slight  butting 
of  roof  slabs  onto  the  boulder  walls.  This  feature  makes  excavation  rather 
risky  unless  major  portions  of  the  roof  are  removed  or  stabilized.  When 
the  hole  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  tomb  had  been  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
permit  my  entry,  I  found  that  stabilization  would  be  impossible  for  at  least 
part  of  the  crypt  area,  as  two  of  the  roof  slabs,  each  nearly  two  metres  long 
75  cm.  wide,  and  about  14  cm.  thick,  had  slipped  from  their  footings  and 
dropped  into  the  tomb,  as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  virtually  all  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  crypt,  which  left  all  but  the  north  end  slabs  unsupported  at  this 
side. 

Following  removal  of  the  overlying  fill,  we  slung  rope  cradles  around 
the  two  fallen  slabs  and  a  third  which  appeared  to  be  too  shaky  to  be 
stabilized,  and  raised  them  out  of  the  trench,  a  task  which,  considering  the 
weight  of  the  stones  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  further  shocks  anc 
damage  to  the  tomb  contents  below  them,  might  be  described  as  rathei 
difficult.  The  four  slabs  remaining  at  the  southern  end  of  the  tomb  wen 
braced  with  a  log  beam  held  in  place  by  two  uprights,  while  the  fill  on  theii 
western  ends,  which  we  dared  not  remove  for  fear  of  bringing  about  the 
collapse  of  the  front  of  the  stair  block,  helped  to  keep  the  stones  in  place 
The  two  slabs  at  the  north  end,  both  of  which  were  cracked  in  two  acros 
the  centre,  were  likewise  held  in  place  by  overlying  fill. 

The  initial  phase  of  excavation  within  the  tomb  consisted  of  remova 
of  the  materials  of  the  fallen  east  wall,  principally  shaped  limestone  block 
presumably  from  the  facade  of  Phase  vm,  mixed  with  mortar.  This,  plu 
accumulated  products  of  the  decay  of  roots  which  had  entered  the  cryp 
and  soil  which  had  filtered  in  between  the  roof  slabs,  formed  a  mass  suf 
ficient  to  conceal  all  the  tomb  contents,  a  situation  encountered  in  almos 
every  tomb  we  have  excavated  at  Altun  Ha  thus  far.  All  of  this  materic 
was  checked  through  not  only  in  the  crypt  but  also  a  second  time  on  th 
building  floor  above;  the  wall  material  was  not  screened,  but  all  materi 
below  it  was  screened,  washed,  and  re-screened  by  a  crew  working  outsid 
the  tomb  cut.  Following  exposure  and  recording  of  the  skeleton  and  torn 
contents,  excavation  was  continued  below  the  level  of  the  tomb  floor,  as  w 
had  encountered  one  or  more  offerings  beneath  tomb  floors  in  all  but  thre 
of  the  eleven  Classic-period  tombs  previously  excavated.  The  subfloor  ci 
was  extended  to  a  point  215  cm.  below  the  tomb  floor,  at  which  the  ren 
nants  of  the  face  of  the  Phase  vm  stairway  were  so  close  to  the  westei 
edge  of  the  cut  as  to  make  further  excavation  impossible. 


The  Tomb 


CONSTRUCTION 

The  building  of  Phase  vn  of  B-4  was  apparently  preceded  by  demolition 
of  the  bulk  of  the  fagade  of  Phase  vin,  leaving  only  remnants  of  the  roughly 
metre-thick  mortared  layer  which  capped  boulder  fill.  Presumably  the 
construction  of  Phase  vii  was  begun  with  the  intention  of  placing  a  tomb 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  structure,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  building 
was  brought  to  the  level  of  the  stair  block  to  permit  construction  of  the 
tomb,  then  temporarily  halted  until  the  death  of  a  priest  initiated  further 
activity.  Within  the  stair  block  fill,  the  tomb  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
hearting,  with  the  face  of  the  block  lying  in  some  areas  no  more  than  a 
metre  outside  the  west  wall  of  the  crypt.  The  initial  construction  may  have 
involved  setting  of  part  of  the  crypt  roof  in  place,  as  the  end  slabs  of  the 
roof  underlie  the  stair  block  sides  and  portions  of  the  stairway;  considera- 
tions of  efficiency,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  need  for  some  haste  in  the  burial 
procedure  in  the  warm,  humid  tropics,  may  have  led  the  builders  to  com- 
plete the  crypt  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  roof  slabs  which  could.be 
swung  quickly  into  place  following  the  interment  ceremonies.  Presumably 
as  part  of  the  first  stage  of  construction  of  the  crypt,  several  offerings  were 
placed  in  the  fill  at  the  base  of  the  tomb  area,  then  concealed  beneath  the 
white  lime  soil  of  the  crypt  floor;  closing  of  the  crypt  was  likewise  attended 
by  ceremonial  activity,  and  the  materials  involved  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ferment offerings  are  discussed  following  description  of  the  contents  of 
the  crypt  itself. 

Tomb  7  differs  from  some  of  the  later  tombs  in  Structure  B-4,  and  from 

the  tomb  in  Structure  A-l,  in  its  relationship  to  surrounding  construction. 

Like  the  next  later  Tomb  B-4/6,  it  was  set  against  the  face  of  an  earlier 

onstruction  phase,  rather  than  cut  into  the  earlier  structure  or  simply  built 

nto  the  upper  portion  of  the  fill  of  the  phase  with  which  it  is  contempo- 

aneous  (Fig.  4).  In  the  case  of  Tomb  7,  placement  against  the  battered 

ace  of  Phase  vin  created  an  additional  problem  for  the  builders  beyond 

hose  normally  encountered  in  the  construction  of  a  rather  shaky  crypt 

vithin  unconsolidated  boulder  fill,  for  the  sloping  remnants  of  the  stairway 

)f  vin  provided  no  solid  base  on  which  the  east  wall  of  the  crypt  could  be 

wilt.  The  builders  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  laying  a  mortared 

vail  over  and  against  the  stairway,  into  which  they  had  cut  slightly  to  form 

shelf  on  which  the  wall  could  be  raised.  The  solution  was  not  a  satisfactory 

ne,  however,  for  there  was  no  effective  bond  between  the  crypt  wall  and 

le  underlying  construction,  a  flaw  which  resulted  in  the  eventual  collapse 

f  much  of  the  east  crypt  wall. 

The  remaining  walls  were,  like  the  east  wall,  constructed  of  limestone 

locks,  a  sharp  departure  from  the  boulder  walls  characteristic  of  most 

ther  tombs  at  the  site.  Both  the  west  and  east  walls  were  composed  of 

rge  blocks,  while  the  south  wall,  and  probably  also  the  north,  which  had 

irtly  collapsed,  were  of  smaller  stones.  The  west  wall  sloped  inward 
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construction  phases  vn  and  vm. 


toward  the  top,  perhaps  to  provide  more  effective  support  for  the  roof  slabs 
or  to  follow  the  slope  of  the  stair  block  face  itself.  In  the  east  side  of  th 
south  wall  there  appeared  a  hole  which  may  have  served  as  a  beam  socket 
though  there  was  no  similar  socket  on  the  west  side,  nor  could  any  be  detectec 
in  the  north  wall,  due  to  its  almost  total  collapse.  A  beam  thus  socketed  in  th 
south  wall  could  have  served  as  support  for  the  east  wall  during  or  afte 
construction,  something  perhaps  made  necessary  by  the  rather  precariou 
position  of  the  latter  wall.  The  hole  had  a  height  of  9  cm.,  a  width  of  1 
cm.,  and  extended  approximately  55  cm.  into  the  south  wall.  The  centr 
of  the  hole  lay  at  the  line  of  the  face  of  the  east  wall,  103  cm.  above  th 
crypt  floor.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  crypt,  the  wall  showed  traces 
stuccoing  with  rather  coarse  mortar,  in  which,  at  the  level  of  the  suppose 
beam  socket,  several  finger  impressions  could  be  seen. 

The  floor  of  the  crypt  consisted  of  a  layer  of  white  lime  soil  averagin 
10  cm.  in  thickness,  laid  over  small  to  medium-size  boulders  and  irregul 
quarried  stones.  The  floor  was  apparently  wet-laid,  and  was  butted  at  tl 
west  against  a  base  course  of  blocks  protruding  inward  19  cm.  from  tl 
wall  line.  The  roof  was  composed  of  nine  flint  and  crystalline  limestoi 
slabs  ranging  in  length  from  149  to  210  cm.,  with  widths  of  43  to  73  c: 
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arid  thicknesses  of  11  to  22  cm.  While  some  of  the  slabs  were  partly 
mortared  in  place  atop  the  walls,  the  majority  were  simply  held  in  position 
by  the  overlying  mortared  fill  of  the  stair  block.  The  maximum  length  of 
the  tomb  was  427  cm.,  and  the  maximum  width  143  cm.,  at  tomb  centre. 
The  long  axis  of  the  crypt  was  oriented  5°  east  of  magnetic  north,  or 
approximately  11°  east  of  true  north.  Total  height  of  the  crypt  from  the 
floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  roof  slabs  was  149  cm.  at  the  north  end,  and 
159  cm.  at  the  centre  and  south  end.  The  northeast  corner  of  the  crypt  lay 
198  cm.  south  and  256  cm.  east  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  outer  stair 
block,  while  depth  to  the  floor  of  the  crypt  from  the  surface  of  the  inner, 
original  stair  block  was  407  cm. 

THE     BURIAL 

As  in  all  other  tombs  encountered  at  Altun  Ha,  the  position  of  the  skeleton 
in  Tomb  B-4/7  was  fully  extended  dorsal,  with  the  skull  oriented  south- 
southwest  (approximately  184-185°  mag.;  the  skull  had  been  dislodged 
from  its  original  position  by  collapse  of  a  section  of  the  crypt  floor).  The 
individual's  lower  left  arm  rested  beneath  the  pelvis,  and  his  feet  were 
turned  to  the  right.  The  bone  was  almost  uniformly  in  extremely  poor  con- 
dition, and  no  long  bones  were  recovered  intact.  Estimates  of  stature  are 
perforce  based  on  in  situ  measurement,  which  indicates  a  height  of  170-171 
cm.,  a  figure  which  fits  quite  well  into  the  range  for  adult  male  stature  in 
the  tomb  population  of  Tikal  in  Early  Classic  times  (Haviland,  1968,  Fig. 
4),  but  exceeds  the  range  for  the  Late  Classic.  No  significance  can  be 
attached  to  the  deviation  of  this  single  Late  Classic  individual  from  the 
pattern  observed  at  Tikal,  as  ranges  and  means  for  Altun  Ha  stature 
through  time  have  not  yet  been  calculated.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
the  differences  between  non-tomb  and  tomb  populations  noted  at  Tikal 
(Haviland,  1968,  Fig.  4  and  pp.  320-323)  appear  to  occur,  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  order  of  magnitude,  at  Altun  Ha.  Reconstruction  of 
stature  for  both  non-tomb  and  tomb  populations  at  Altun  Ha  is  based 
almost  exclusively  on  in  situ  measurements  due  to  the  extremely  poor  con- 
dition of  most  skeletal  remains;  as  data  from  Tikal  indicate  that  such 
measurements  are  adequate  indicators  of  stature  (Haviland,  1968,  pp.  317- 
8),  the  figure  cited  above  for  the  priest  of  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  probably 
ipproximates  closely  the  actual  stature  of  the  individual. 

The  skeletal  material  recovered  for  study  consists  of  fragments  of  skull, 

nandible,  and  long  bones,  five  loose  teeth,  two  fragments  of  vertebral 

)ody,  five  left  carpal  bones,  right  and  left  patellas,  and  miscellaneous  meta- 

arpals,  metatarsals  and  phalanges.  Unrecoverable  portions  of  the  man- 

ible,  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  maxilla,  were  examined  in  situ,  and  while 

e  examination  supports  comments  made  below  regarding  antemortem 

oth  loss,  it  appears  that  some  teeth  possibly  present  at  time  of  death, 

eluding  both  upper  and  lower  incisors,  may  have  been  removed  from  the 

dividual  prior  to  interment.  Such  removal  is  inferred  from  the  absence  of 

e  teeth  in  the  collection,  rather  than  from  physical  evidence  of  post- 

ortem  extraction,  but  the  inference  may  be  supported  by  the  occurrence 


of  removal  of  the  skull  and  hands  of  an  individual  buried  in  a  tomb,  possibly 
to  permit  their  preservation,  in  an  Early  Classic  context  at  Tikal  (Shook 
and  Kidder,  1961,  p.  4). 

Sex:  The  skeleton  is  unquestionably  that  of  a  male.  The  supraorbital 
ridges  are  very  well  developed,  and  the  superior  orbital  margin  is  rounded 
rather  than  sharp.  The  mastoid  process  is  large  and  rugged,  as  are  markings 
for  muscles  in  the  occipital  region.  There  is  a  massive  suprameatal  crest, 
while  frontal  and  parietal  bossing  is  minimal.  The  robusticity  of  the  infra- 
cranial  skeleton  is  illustrated  by  the  fragments  of  a  large  fibula  and  by  a 
patellar  module  of  39.7,  as  well  as  by  the  in  situ  stature  measurement, 
which,  together  with  superficial  observations  regarding  development  of 
muscle  attachments,  resulted  in  identification  of  the  individual  as  a  male 
at  the  time  of  excavation. 

Age:  The  skeleton  is  that  of  an  adult  in  whom  all  centres  of  ossification 
had  fused.  The  lambdoid  suture  is  obliterated  except  at  the  Lambda  and 
Asterion,  and  the  zygomaxillary  suture  is  completely  obliterated.  The  man 
dibular  fragment  shows  that  there  had  been  considerable  antemortem  tooth 
loss  with  ensuing  total  resorption  of  the  alveolar  process.  The  five  available 
loose  teeth  show  only  slight  attrition,  which  suggests  that  the  tooth  loss  was 
probably  the  result  of  caries.  Degenerative  joint  changes  are  widespread 
Both  vertebral  fragments  show  advanced  osteophytosis,  and  there  are 
arthritic  changes  at  the  Acromioclavicular  joint  and  on  the  bones  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  All  joints  are  not  affected,  however;  the  distal  end  of  the 
fibula,  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals,  and  the  jaw-joint  are  clear.  These 
pathological  conditions,  together  with  obliteration  of  cranial  sutures  and  the 
amount  and  degree  of  alveolar  resorption,  indicate  that  the  individual  wa: 
probably  older  than  middle-aged. 

Skeletal  characteristics:  1.  Skull:  Most  of  the  frontal  bone  including  th 
right  supraorbital  region,  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  the  almost  complet 
left  temporal  bone  were  reconstructed  from  fragments.  Parts  of  the  lef 
parietal  and  occipital,  as  well  as  the  nearly-complete  right  zygoma  and 
partial  left  zygoma,  the  petrous  part  of  the  right  temporal,  and  ten  smalle 
fragments  were  also  available  for  study. 

There  is  no  metopic  suture.  An  asterionic  bone  is  present  on  the  left  sid 
where  there  is  a  parietal  notch  but  no  accessory  bone  within  it.  There  is 
single  right  parietal  foramen.  The  mastoid  process  is  large,  rounded,  an 
regular  in  contour.  The  tympanic  plate  shows  no  thickening  or  margin 
foramina,  but  there  is  a  small  dehiscence  medially,  and  a  small  supr; 
meatal  spine  is  present.  The  zygoma  has  neither  a  marginal  tubercle  nor 
zygomaxillary  tuberosity,  and  there  is  only  slight  prominence  of  the  mal 
tuberosity. 

About  half  of  the  left  body  and  part  of  the  right  inferior  margin  of  t 
mandible  was  available  for  analysis.  There  is  a  single  left  mental  forame: 

2.  Teeth:   Five  loose  permanent  teeth  are  present:   The  upper  ri 
canine  shows  only  slight  exposure  of  dentin  at  the  base  of  its  cusp,  wh 
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the  two  right  upper  premolars  show  attrition  only  to  the  degree  that  their 
cusps  are  blunted.  There  is  slight  hypercementosis  of  the  roots  of  these  two 
teeth.  A  line  of  dentin  shows  on  the  lower  left  lateral  incisor,  while  the 
lower  left  first  premolar  shows  only  a  trace  of  exposed  dentin.  Caries  is  not 
present  in  any  of  the  five  teeth.  Condition  of  the  mandibular  fragment  as 
regards  tooth  loss  has  been  described  above. 

3.  Infracranial  skeleton:  The  limbs  are  represented  by  small  pieces  of 
clavicle,  scapula,  radius,  ulna,  fibulae,  both  patellae,  and  parts  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  Degenerative  joint  changes  are  noted  above.  Neither  patella  has  a 
Vastus  notch.  Parts  of  only  two  vertebrae  were  studied:  The  body  of  a  mid- 
cervical  vertebra  shows  bevelling  of  its  anterior  margin,  considerable 
osteophytosis  of  the  uncovertebral  joint,  marginal  lipping  especially  on  the 
left,  and  central  porosity  with  some  compression  of  the  body  on  the  left  side. 
A  small  fragment  of  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  displays  advanced 
marginal  osteophytosis. 

ASSOCIATED  ARTIFACTS 

For  locations  of  the  artifacts,  refer  to  the  tomb  drawing  (Fig.  10;  see  also 
Plates  2  and  3);  numbers  appearing  in  the  drawing  correspond  to  field 
catalogue  numbers,  omitting  the  lot  prefix.  Terms  used  in  describing  pottery 
vessels  are,  with  slight  modifications,  those  of  Smith  (1955,  p.  4);  colour 
nomenclature  follows  Ridgway  (1912).  Measurements  given  are,  unless 
otherwise  indicated,  maxima  for  all  objects;  for  all  biconically-perf orated 
jade  artifacts  in  which  diameter  of  perforation  differs  at  the  two  ends,  the 
larger  figure  is  given.  In  identification  of  the  materials  of  various  "jades," 
the  term  jadeite  is  reserved  for  those  specimens  in  which  only  extremely 
minor  admixture  of  elements  other  than  jadeite  occurs,  while  albite-jadeite 
refers  to  objects  of  varying  composition  in  which  albite  is  the  principal 
component,  with  jadeite  a  minor  to  very  minor  element,  and  the  term  albite 
s  used  to  denote  those  objects  in  which  few  or  no  traces  of  jadeite  or  other 
materials  were  revealed  in  the  albite  through  X-ray  diffraction  analysis.  As 
will  be  noted,  the  first  and  last  categories  include  very  few  specimens,  as 
nost  of  the  artifacts  consist  of  albite-jadeite  mixtures.  Since  comparisons 
ire  not  meaningful,  or  possible,  for  all  of  the  artifacts,  they  are  presented 
n  a  separate  section  following  the  description  of  tomb  contents,  including 
ubfloor  caches. 

Objects  within  crypt:  non-perishables 

64/1  Giant  full-round  elaborately  carved  head  of  Kinich  Ahau,  the  Sun 
jod  (Fig.  5,  Frontispiece  and  Plate  4).  The  face  is  marked  by  large, 
early  circular  eyes,  which  are  bordered  by  raised  ridges  extending  from 
le  inner  top  corner,  where  they  meet  the  edge  of  the  headdress,  around 
le  eyes  and  down  over  the  temple  areas,  to  connect  with  the  ear  orna- 
ents.  The  eyes  are  crossed,  with  the  square  pupils  lying  at  the  inner 
ottom  corners,  bordered  at  the  outer  edge  by  two  short  vertical  lines.  At 

tie  base  of  each  eye-enclosure  is  a  trefoil  pendant  element,  covering  the 
eater  part  of  the  cheek  area.  The  short,  snout-like  nose  has  at  its  base  a 
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large,  bulbous  pendant,  with  a  smaller  decoration  atop  it,  consisting  of  three 
raised  circular  elements.  The  mouth  is  nearly  divided  by  the  large  nose 
ornament  and  the  central  portion  of  the  lower  lip,  which  rises  above  a  chin 
cleft  with  a  single  vertical  line,  and  flares  outward.  In  each  section  of  the 
mouth  is  a  motif  consisting  of  two  curved  elements,  perhaps  miniature 
"fangs,"  at  the  inner  edge,  attached  to  an  upper  and  a  lower  circular  ele- 
ment, joined  by  a  raised  rib  extending  around  the  mouth  edge.  At  the  mouth 
corners,  attached  to  the  upper  edge,  are  large  "fangs,"  extending  down  the 
sides  of  the  mouth  and  curving  backward.  Below  the  jaw  line,  immediately 
beneath  the  chin  and  the  two  "fangs,"  are  two-lobed  pendant  elements 
which  lie  within  an  area  marked  by  a  series  of  lines  curving  backward 
toward  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  complex  motifs  at  the  sides  of  the  head, 
apparently  ear  ornaments,  are  composed  of  a  central  circular  concave  area 
bordered  by  a  raised  ridge,  to  which  are  attached  a  spiral  at  the  top,  a  lobed 
pendant  at  the  base,  and  a  curved  rib  enclosing  three  lobes  at  the  front  edge, 
the  ends  of  the  rib  attached  to  the  spiral  and  pendant  elements.  The  head- 
dress is  of  roughly  triangular  outline,  with  a  large  raised  knob  at  the  apex. 
Within  the  upper  portion  of  the  triangle  is  a  three-pronged  element  which 
rises  out  of  the  central  one  of  a  group  of  three  small  circular  knobs  resting 
atop  the  lower  portion  of  the  headdress.  The  lower  element,  a  broad,  flat 
rectangle  with  a  projection  upward  at  the  top  centre,  is  bordered  by  a  raised 
rib,  and  encloses  a  pair  of  small  raised  circular  elements  above  what  appears 
to  be  a  conventionalized  mouth,  the  whole  suggesting  very  strongly  a  stylized 
Ahau  glyph.  Attached  to  the  raised  rib  which  forms  the  border  of  the  upper 
element  of  the  headdress  and  rests  atop  part  of  the  lower  element  are  large 
raised  circular  knobs,  from  which  stream  curvilinear  motifs  which  extend 
back  over  the  head  along  the  rear  edge  of  the  ear  ornaments.  The  upper 
element  has  a  raised  knob  above  its  hook-like  lower  end,  while  the  two 
lower,  longer  curved  objects  terminate  in  a  similar,  but  larger,  knob.  The  rear 
of  the  head  is  highly  polished,  but  undecorated,  while  the  flat  to  slightly 
convex  base  is  unpolished. 

This  representation  of  the  Sun  God  deviates  somewhat  from  the  list  of 
characteristics  provided  by  Thompson  (1960,  p.  142),  as  do  many  of  the 
other  carved  depictions  of  the  deity.  Thompson  cites  as  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  Kinich  Ahau  the  following:  squarish  eye  with  squarish  pupil  in  the 
top  inner  corner  and  with  a  loop,  often  with  two  or  three  circles  attached, 
which  encloses  the  eye  on  the  sides  and  bottom;  a  prominent  Roman  nose; 
the  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  filed  to  the  shape  of  a  squat  tau;  often 
a  fang  projecting  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth;  and  a  hollow  on  the  top  of 
he  head.  Noted  also  is  the  association  of  the  kin  sign  with  glyphic  repre- 
entations  of  the  Sun  God.  In  the  giant  head,  the  principal  elements  at 
ariance  with  the  described  pattern  are  the  atypical  position  of  the  pupils 
f  the  eyes  and  the  absence  of  the  shaped  upper  incisors.  Furthermore, 
hough  the  head  strongly  resembles  a  glyph,  the  kin  cross  is  absent,  perhaps 
upplanted  in  this  case  by  a  conventionalized  Ahau  glyph,  an  equally  logical 
arker  of  Kinich  Ahau.  Elements  previously  unrecorded  in  carved  depic- 
ons  include  the  complex  headdress  and  ear  ornaments,  the  motifs  within 
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the  mouth,  and  the  decoration  below  the  jaw  line.  For  further  comment  on 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  giant  head  and  other  representations 
of  the  Sun  God,  see  the  section  on  comparative  data,  below.  Material: 
albite-jadeite.  Dimensions:  height  14.9  cm.;  circumference  45.9  cm.;  weight 
4.42  kg. 

364/2  Oblong  bead,  complex  mat  design  on  obverse,  3  glyphs  on  reverse, 
curving  up  over  one  side,  while  the  mat  design  extends  onto  the  other  side 
(Fig.  6).  Longitudinal  perforation.  The  first  and  third  glyphs  are  probably 
crude  versions  of  Thompson's  Portrait  Glyph  1000  (Thompson,  1962,  p. 
457),  while  the  centre  glyph  is  not  classifiable.  No  meaning  is  ascribed  to 
the  portrait  glyph  1000  in  any  of  its  variant  forms.  Material:  albite-jadeite. 
Dimensions:  length  8.5  cm.;  width  2.05  cm.;  thickness  1.35  cm.;  perfora- 
tion diameter  0.6  cm. 

364/3-9  and  13  Six  tubular  and  two  oblong  beads,  the  latter  a  matched 
pair  in  colour  and  size.  All  perforated  longitudinally.  One  (/9)  much  larger 
than  the  rest.  Positions  over  the  skeleton  suggest  that  all  may  have  been 
attached  to  clothing.  Material:  albite-jadeite;  proportion  of  jadeite  to  albite 
higher  in  oblong  pair.  Dimensions:  (/9)  length  12.75  cm.,  diameter  1.25- 
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Fig.  6     Jade  bead  364/2,  with  obverse  surface  shown  at  the  right,  and  the  thre 
glyphs  from  the  reverse  surface  at  the  left.  Length  8.5  cm. 
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Fig.  7     Large  jade  pendant  364/12;  the  large  curved  element  extending  across  the 
pendant  may  be  a  serpent's  jaws.  Length  1 1  cm. 


1.3  cm.;  (remainder)  length  8.6-10.0  cm.;  width  or  diameter  1.05-1.3 
cm.;  thickness  for  oblong  pair  1.0  cm.;  perforation  diameters  0.4-0.6  cm. 
364/10  Anklet  on  left  ankle,  consisting  of  21  thick  disc  to  irregular  sub- 
globular  beads.  No  stringing  pattern  discernible  in  situ,  but  possibly  a  single 
strand.  Material:  albite-jadeite,  1  serpentine.  Dimensions:  diameter  0.7- 

1.6  cm.;  thickness  0.5-1.2  cm.;  perforation  diameter  0.1-0.55  cm. 
364/11     Anklet  on  right  ankle,  consisting  of  9  tubular  beads  strung  in 
three  rows  of  three  each.  Material:  albite-jadeite.  Dimensions:  length  1.6- 

3.7  cm.;  diameter  0.85-1.1  cm.;  perforation  diameter  0.3-0.55  cm. 
364/12  Large  pendant,  carved  on  obverse  only,  rectangular  in  outline 
and  triangular  in  cross-section,  with  reverse  surface  forming  base  of  triangle 
(Fig.  7).  Design  is  a  complex  of  curvilinear  motifs,  possibly  representing 
a  serpent  head,  though  this  is  far  from  clear.  Longitudinal  perforation. 
Probably  either  set  beside  skull  or  suspended  on  a  cord  (?)  around  the 
neck;  dislodged  by  collapse  of  floor  in  skull  area.  Material:  albite-jadeite. 
Dimensions:  Length  11.0  cm.;  width  5.4  cm.;  thickness  2.55  cm.;  perfora- 
tion diameter  0.45-0.55  cm. 

364/14  Necklace  of  121  large,  thick  shell  beads,  ranging  in  shape  from 
disc  to  globular,  with  two  flattened  tubular;  a  very  large  irregular  jade  bead 
as  the  centrepiece  (Plate  6).  Stringing  order  partially  discernible  in  situ,  but 
Insufficient  basis  for  restringing,  which  was  done  by  size.  The  position  of 
|the  jade  bead  at  the  centre  is  virtually  certain.  As  restrung,  the  necklace  has 
a  length  from  centre  to  tying  point  of  72.5  cm.  Material:  Spondylus  sp. 
Kvery  probably,  at  least  for  larger  beads,  calcifer,  as  the  hinges  of  prince ps 

ind  americanus  are  generally  too  small  to  be  cut  into  objects  of  this  size); 

:cntre  bead  is  jadeite.  Dimensions:  Spondylus  beads  diameter  1.0-2.8  cm.; 
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thickness  0.4-1.8  cm.;  perforation  diameter  0.2-0.5  cm.,  tubular  beads 
length  2.3  cm.,  width  1.9  cm.,  thickness  1.3  cm.,  perforation  diameter  0.4 
and  0.5  cm.  Jade  bead  4.0  X  4.15  cm.,  thickness  3.05  cm.;  perforation 
diameter  1.45  cm. 

364/15  Laminae  of  crystalline  hematite,  possibly  set  into  headdress. 
Polygonal  to  irregular  in  outline;  total  39  pieces. 

364/16  Laminae  of  crystalline  hematite  similar  to  364/15,  but  localized 
in  a  different  area.  Total  25  pieces. 

364/17  Large  subglobular  pearl,  perforated  near  one  end.  Position  indi- 
cates that  it  may  have  been  suspended  around  the  individual's  neck,  or 
attached  to  a  head  or  ear  ornament.  Dimensions:  1.75  x  1.55  cm.;  thick- 
ness 1.25  cm.;  perforation  diameter  0.2  cm. 

364/18  Large  subglobular  pearl,  perforated  near  one  end;  hollowed,  with 
a  section  cemented  over  the  opening  cut  to  remove  interior  material.  There 
are  two  perforations,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Use  of  this  and  the 
following  two  specimens  probably  similar  to  that  of  364/17.  Dimensions: 
1.5  x  1.4  cm.;  thickness  1.1  cm.;  perforation  diameters  0.15-0.2  cm. 
364/19  Large  pyriform  pearl,  perforated  with  two  perforations  crossing 
at  right  angles  near  the  small  end.  Dimensions:  length  2.4  cm.;  diameter 
1.8  cm.;  perforation  diameters  0.2-0.25  cm. 

364/20  Large  subglobular  (?)  pearl,  formed  of  several  sections  cemented 
together,  probably  resulting  from  breakage  during  hollowing.  Smashed  and 
unmeasurable. 

364/21  Bracelet  on  right  wrist,  consisting  of  10  tubular  beads,  apparently 
in  five  pairs  by  length,  but  with  no  stringing  pattern  discernible.  Material: 
albite-jadeite.  Dimensions:  length  1.6-3.5  cm.;  diameter  0.8-1.1  cm.;  per- 
foration diameter  0.3-0.5  cm. 

364/22  Large  bead,  carved  with  seven  vertical  ribs  forming  three  fields 
with  grooves  separating  them,  each  with  a  perforation  drilled  laterally  into 
the  body  of  the  bead,  connecting  with  the  central  perforation,  and  encircled 
by  a  raised  band.  One  field  lacks  a  perforation.  The  position  of  this  artifact 
relative  to  fragments  of  maxilla  and  mandible  suggests  very  strongly  that 
the  bead  was  placed  in  the  individual's  mouth.  Material:  jadeite.  Dimen- 
sions: 3.3  x  3.05  cm.;  thickness  2.3  cm.;  central  perforation  diameter  1.4 
cm.;  side  perforations  0.7  cm. 

364/23-27  Five  Spondylus  shells,  one  unmodified  (/27).  Remainder 
smoothed  on  interior  and  exterior.  Exterior  of  /23  carved  with  complex 
geometric  design,  probably  including  Ik  motif,  and  with  two  perforations  in 
the  upper  body.  Spines  on  exterior  of  /24  almost  entirely  ground  away; 
a  perforation  has  been  added  opposite  a  hole  produced  by  a  parasite,  pre- 
sumably to  permit  centring  of  the  shell  when  suspended.  /25  is  of  highly 
irregular  form,  and  extensively  smoothed  on  the  exterior.  All  holes  in  the 
body  appear  to  be  parasite-produced.  /26  has  two  pairs  of  holes,  apparently 
parasite-produced,  near  the  hinge,  in  one  of  which  a  shell  plug  remains. 
The  exterior  has  been  largely  smoothed,  but  traces  of  possible  spine  attach 
ments  are  visible.  Material:  Spondylus  sp.  {americanusl) ;  see  discussion  of 
identification  in  section  on  comparative  materials,  below.  Dimensions: 
length,  unmodified  specimen  14.75  cm.,  modified  specimens  9.95-15.1  cm 
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364/28  Bowl,  bichrome,  round-side,  deep,  with  thin  to  medium-thick 
sides  (Fig.  11a  and  Plate  7).  Base  very  slightly  concave;  lip  rounded  to 
slightly  pointed.  Interior  slipped;  exterior,  excluding  base,  slipped,  with 
very  high  lustre;  no  crazing.  Slip  red  (Ferruginous);  decoration  black. 
Decoration  consists  of  narrow  black  band  at  lip,  interior  and  exterior;  on 
exterior,  two  large  stylized  monkeys  with  heads  in  outline  and  bodies  solid, 
seated  on  curved  objects,  perhaps  meant  to  represent  tree  limbs  or  vines. 
Textile  impressions  on  exterior  indicate  that  the  vessel  was  wrapped  in 
cloth,  probably  plain  tabby.  The  impressions  extend  over  the  base,  and 
folding  appears  in  two  areas  on  the  sides.  Thread  count  averages  22  per  cm. 
Dimensions:  height  15.9  cm.;  diameter  20.3  cm.;  thickness  at  rim  0.4  cm., 
increasing  to  0.7  cm.  lower  on  body. 

364/29  Bowl,  bichrome,  round-side,  deep,  with  thin  sides  (Fig.  lid  and 
Plates  8  and  9).  Base  flat;  lip  pointed.  Interior  and  exterior,  including  base, 
slipped,  with  moderate  lustre;  extensive  crazing  on  base  exterior.  Slip  red 
(Hay's  Russet);  decoration  white  and  black.  Vessel  is  termed  bichrome 
because  basic  decoration  is  in  white,  with  black  line  a  minimal  element. 
Interior  decoration  consists  of  thin  black  encircling  line  below  rim;  exterior 
is  decorated  with  similar  line,  above  which  is  a  design  in  white  consisting  of 
two  groups  of  horizontal  lines  bordered  above  and  below  by  crudely 
executed  loops,  many  not  closed.  Upper  line  of  loops  is  at  lip.  Ends  of  line 
groups  are  turned  downward  at  right  angles,  and  edged  with  loops;  between 
the  two  groups  are  spiral  (?)  motifs.  Textile  impressions,  probably  indi- 
cating that  the  vessel  was  wrapped  in  cloth,  cover  much  of  the  exterior  and 
extend  partly  onto  the  base.  The  cloth  appears  to  be  plain  tabby,  though 
spacing  of  threads  may  be  indicated.  Thread  counts  range  from  13  to  15 
per  cm.  Dimensions:  height  11.5  cm.;  diameter  15.8  cm.;  thickness  at  rim 
0.4  cm. 

364/30  Dish,  polychrome,  annular  base,  medium-thick  sides  (Fig.  lib). 
Lip  rounded.  Interior  slipped,  with  moderate  burnish;  exterior  unslipped. 
Slip  orange  (Cinnamon) ;  decoration  red  (Ferruginous)  and  black.  Decora- 
tion consists  of  black  encircling  band  at  lip,  edged  by  a  red  band,  which  in 
turn  is  bordered  by  two  thin  black  lines.  This  forms  the  border  for  a  band 
of  triangles,  alternating  solid  black  with  black  spotted,  separated  into  two 
groups  by  simplified  angular  scroll  motifs.  The  inner  border  of  this  design 
consists  of  a  thin  black  line,  a  red  band,  two  thick  black  lines,  and  a  final 
red  band,  which  encloses  the  centre  area.  The  centre  design  is  a  bird 
(hummingbird?)  in  red,  outlined  in  black.  Dimensions:  height  6.4  cm.; 
diameter  26.0  cm.;  thickness  at  rim  0.5  cm. 

364/31  Bowl,  polychrome,  round-side,  deep,  with  thin  sides  (Fig.  lie). 
Lip  rounded  to  slightly  pointed,  base  flat.  Interior  slipped  and  burnished; 
exterior,  including  base,  slipped,  with  very  high  lustre.  Interior  and  exterior 
slip  orange  (Zinc  Orange);  decoration  red  (Vinaceous-Rufous)  and  black. 
Decoration  on  interior  consists  of  broad  red  encircling  band  below  lip,  with 
thin  black  band  at  lip,  extending  over  onto  exterior,  where  it  is  bordered  by 
a  carelessly-executed  encircling  band  of  bracket  arrangement  motifs  enclos- 
ing three  to  five  dots,  which  in  some  cases  are  arranged  so  as  to  form 
the  eyes  and  nose  of  a  simple  human  face,  the  lower  bracket  serving  as  the 
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mouth.  Between  each  two  designs  is  a  vertical  pair  of  dots.  Encircling 
the  centre  of  the  vessel  body  is  a  broad  band  in  red  enclosing  three  raised 
ridges  on  the  vessel  side,  giving  the  effect  of  chamfering.  The  raised  ridges 
do  not  fully  encircle  the  vessel;  at  the  ends  of  the  band  are  two  large  loops 
in  red,  which  are  joined  by  a  black  tie  with  the  ends  extending  down  to  or 
near  the  vessel  base.  The  entire  design  is  clearly  meant  to  represent  a  yoke 
or  belt,  tied  at  the  back.  Textile  impressions  extend  over  parts  of  the  sides 
and  base.  Dimensions:  height  10.9  cm.;  diameter  14.2  cm.;  thickness  at 
rim  0.5  cm. 

364/32  Shell  pectoral;  lower  edge  is  the  lip  of  the  shell,  while  upper  edge 
is  carved,  with  the  corners  resembling  bird  heads.  There  is  a  perforation 
at  each  corner,  plus  two  at  the  centre  of  the  object  near  the  upper  edge. 
Both  surfaces  are  extensively  smoothed.  Material:  Spondylus  sp.  Dimen- 
sions: height  9.0  cm.;  width  14.6  cm.;  thickness  0.1-0.5  cm.;  perforation 
diameters  0.3-0.45  cm. 

364/33  Tubular  to  slightly  oblong  shell  bead,  tapered  at  ends.  Material: 
Spondylus  sp.  Dimensions:  length  2.15  cm.;  width  1.1  cm.;  thickness  0.8 
cm.;  perforation  diameter  0.3  cm. 

364/34  Bracelet  on  left  wrist,  consisting  of  30  thick  disc  to  irregular  or 
subglobular  beads;  no  stringing  pattern  discernible  in  situ.  Material:  albite- 
jadeite.  Dimensions:  diameter  0.7-2.2  cm.;  thickness  0.4-1.4  cm.;  perfora- 
tion diameter  0.1-0.5  cm. 

364/35  Pyrite  (?)  mirror,  with  backing.  Surface  material  almost  totally 
oxidized,  backing  smashed.  Two  pairs  of  perforations  at  opposite  edges. 
Material:  surface  undetermined;  backing  fine-grained  sandstone.  Dimen- 
sions: backing  diameter  c.  14.6  cm.;  thickness  0.6  cm.  ±;  perforation 
diameters  c.  0.5  cm. 


Fig. 
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Human-figure  pendant,  centrepiece  of  the  necklace  364/36.  A  rollout  of  the 
full  design  appears  at  the  right.  Height  4.6  cm. 


564/36  Necklace  of  globular,  subglobular,  and  irregular  disc  beads,  with 
pendant  at  centre  (Fig.  8  and  Plate  5).  Total  66  pieces.  The  pendant  is 
columnar,  tapering  toward  the  base,  and  is  decorated  with  a  full-face 
human  figure  on  the  obverse,  his  left  arm  across  his  chest,  his  right  at  his 
side.  The  sides  are  carved  with  a  mat  design,  while  on  the  back  there  are 
two  cartouches,  possibly  pseudo-glyphs.  Material:  predominantly  albite- 
jadeite,  with  8  jadeite,  1  serpentine,  and  1  quartz.  Pendant  is  albite-jadeite. 
Dimensions:  pendant  height  4.6  cm.;  width  at  top  2.7  cm.,  at  base  2.1  cm.; 
thickness  at  top  2.5  cm.,  at  base  2.1  cm.;  perforation  diameter  0.4  cm. 
Beads  diameter  1.2-2.6  cm.;  thickness  0.8-2.0  cm.;  perforation  diameter 
0.2-0.65  cm. 

364/37  30  smoothed  plates  of  armadillo  shell,  use  uncertain,  though 
possibly  attached  to  a  cloth  object. 

364/38     Two  laminae  of  crystalline  hematite,  irregular  outlines. 
364/39     Single   small,    slightly   irregular   barrel-shaped   bead.    Material: 
albite-jadeite.  Dimensions:  length  1.25  cm.;  width  1.35  cm.;  thickness  1.2 
cm.;  perforation  diameter  0.55  cm. 

364/40-42  Three  bone  needles,  eyed,  tips  pointed  to  somewhat  blunt  or 
rounded.  Material:  mammal  bone.  Dimensions:  length  6.0-6.2  cm.;  dia- 
meter 0.2  cm.;  eye  length  0.25-0.35  cm.,  width  c.  0.075  cm. 

364/43  Elaborately  carved  pin  (Fig.  9),  head 
in  the  form  of  a  bird,  with  hachure  at  its  base, 
while  on  the  shaft  are  four  glyphs.  The  first  glyph 
in  the  series  defies  identification;  it  is  surmounted 
by  twelve,  or  possibly  thirteen,  dots  (one  side  is 
slightly  eroded).  Glyph  2  cannot  be  matched 
with  any  in  Thompson's  catalogue  (1962);  the 
main  sign  appears  to  be  a  human  arm  and  hand, 
with  two  dots  near  the  shoulder  and  a  small  rec- 
tangular outline  just  below  the  elbow,  while  the 
affix  may  be  a  variant  of  Thompson's  Affix  44, 
with  no  assigned  meaning.  Glyph  3  is  clearly  a 
portrait,  and  the  form  of  a  small  element  at- 
tached to  the  forehead  suggests  one  of  the  glyphs 
in  the  1000  series,  perhaps  lOOOi.  No  meanings 
have  been  assigned  to  portrait  glyphs.  The  fourth 
glyph  may  be  a  seated  headless  human  figure,  in 
which  case  identification  as  Thompson's  Glyph 
703,  no  assigned  meaning,  is  possible,  though 
the  numerous  marks  and  punctations  on  this 

pecimen,  plus  the  position  of  the  leg,  argue 

gainst  such  an  identification.  The  significance 

:>f  the  glyphs,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  text  on 

he  pin,  is  far  from  clear.  Material:  antler,  prob- 

ibly  brocket.  Dimensions:  length  overall  14.3 

:m. ;  diameter  0.45  cm. ;  height  of  head  1 .45  cm. 


Fig.  9  Carved  bone  pin 

364/43.  Centre,  the 
glyphs  adorning  the 
shaft,  enlarged. 
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Objects  within  crypt:  perishables  (no  numbers  assigned  to  objects  in  this 

:lass) : 

\.  Wooden  platform,  on  which  body  was  placed. 

The  platform  border  consisted  of  side  bars  and  end  pieces  with  an 
approximate  diameter  of  13  cm.  Though  the  wood  had  rotted  too  thor- 
oughly to  permit  certainty  regarding  the  shape  of  the  border  elements, 
they  appear  to  have  been  round  in  cross-section.  Joints  between  end  and 
side  bars  were  curved.  Total  length  of  the  platform  was  approximately 
4  metres,  and  the  width  approximately  127  cm.  (width  as  shown  at  the 
north  end  of  the  crypt  in  Fig.  4  is  the  result  of  sagging  of  the  western 
side  bar  outward).  Between  the  bars,  forming  the  bed  of  the  platform, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  sheet  of  the  same  wood,  probably  formed 
of  several  planks,  possibly  fitted  lengthwise  into  the  frame.  One  apparent 
foot,  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  postmould,  was  encountered  at  the 
southeast  corner,  inside  the  curved  corner  junction  of  the  bars  (see 
Fig.  4).  The  foot  appears  to  have  been  a  short,  round  post,  with  a 
diameter  of  9  cm.  Total  height  could  not  be  determined,  as  the  post- 
mould  did  not  extend  into  the  grey  material  underlying  the  platform  in 
this  area,  but  it  appears  likely  that  the  foot  did  not  protrude  below  the 
bars  more  than  10  cm.  Though  the  object  served  as  support  for  not  only 
the  body  but  also  all  accompanying  artifacts,  the  absence  of  carrying 
handles,  plus  the  fact  that  the  object  fills  virtually  the  entire  crypt,  indi- 
cates that  it  was  not  a  sort  of  palanquin  on  which  the  body  was 
transported  to,  and  lowered  into,  the  crypt,  but  rather  a  type  of  wooden 
floor  or  platform,  built  within  the  crypt.  There  was  no  indication  of  any 
separate  wooden  or  other  object  on  which  the  body  might  have  been 
placed  for  lowering  into  the  crypt,  but  the  very  badly  rotted  condition 
of  the  platform  would  have  precluded  recognition  of  such  an  object,  had 
it  been  present.  Samples  of  the  wood  from  the  side  bars  and  the  planks 
(?)  underlying  the  body  were  preserved,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  type  of  wood  can  be  identified. 
Felid  skins. 

Claws  and  phalanges  in  numbers  varying  from  two  to  ten  were  recovered 
from  thirteen  separate  locations  within  the  crypt,  and  additional  speci- 
mens were  found  during  screening  of  soil  from  the  excavation.  The 
southernmost  groups  lay  just  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  south  end  bar  of 
the  wooden  platform,  while  the  northernmost  were  approximately  38 
cm.  south  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  north  end  bar.  Locations  are  indicated 
in  Fig.  4  by  the  letter  C.  The  total  number  of  claws  is  42,  and  there  are 
30  phalanges  in  all.  The  thirteen  groups  form  three  separate  lots,  one  at 
the  south  end  of  the  platform,  one  over  the  chest  and  pelvis  area  of  the 
skeleton,  and  the  third  covering  the  feet  of  the  burial  and  extending  over 
part  of  the  north  end  of  the  platform.  Examination  of  the  bones  and 
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ig.  10  Drawings  of  the  Sun  God's  Tomb,  showing  locations  of  artifacts.  Inset  shows 
position  of  skeleton  and  artifacts  within  crypt,  as  well  as  felid  claws  (c), 
stucco  areas  (s),  the  apparent  bolt  of  cloth  (be),  and  one  post  supporting 
the  platform  (/?). 
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claws  indicates  that  at  least  two  forms  are  present,  separable  on  the  basis 
of  size;  the  larger  claws  and  phalanges  represent  the  jaguar  {Panther a 
oncd)  and/or  the  puma  (Felis  concolor),  while  smaller  claws  and  bones 
are  those  of  the  ocelot  (F.  pardalis),  the  margay  (F.  wiedii),  or  the 
jaguarundi  (F.  yaqouaroundi) .  Checking  of  these  identifications  against 
the  three  groupings  demonstrates  that  in  each  of  the  three,  both  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  forms  are  represented,  and  it  appears  that  each 
group  consisted  of  one  skin  of  jaguar  or  puma,  probably  the  former 
judging  by  the  apparently  greater  ceremonial  significance  of  the  jaguar, 
and  one  skin  of  a  smaller  felid,  with  ceremonial  considerations  pointing 
to  jaguarundi  as  the  most  likely  identification. 

In  all  cases,  the  skins  appear  not  to  have  had  complete  paws,  and  the 
presence  of  random  numbers  of  phalanges,  including  both  middle  and 
ungual  elements,  points  to  rather  careless  preparation  of  the  paws,  a 
pattern  encountered  in  Classic  tombs  at  Tikal  (Peter  Harrison,  personal 
communication).  With  one  exception,  all  the  claws  and  bones  lay  above 
the  level  of  other  materials,  often  separated  from  artifacts  or  portions 
of  the  skeleton  by  no  more  than  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  presumably  the 
product  of  decomposition  of  some  organic  object (s).  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  skins  served  as  a  covering  for  the  bulk  of  the  crypt  con- 
tents, and  were  among  the  last  objects  placed  on  the  body.  The  recur- 
rence of  skins  of  two  different  felids  in  each  of  the  three  groups  may 
indicate  a  meaningful  association  between  the  larger  and  smaller  cats  in 
this  context. 

In  addition  to  the  material  within  the  crypt,  a  group  of  9  claws  and  1 
phalange  was  encountered  in  the  fill  of  the  north  crypt  wall,  identifiable 
as  Panthera  onca  or  Felis  concolor,  and  probably  representing  a  single 
skin.  The  practice  of  burial  of  objects  in  crypt  walls  is  characteristic  of  | 
virtually  all  of  the  tombs  at  Altun  Ha,  but  in  no  other  case  has  this  | 
involved  a  felid  skin, 
c.  Cloth. 

Virtually  the  entire  crypt  appears  to  have  been  draped  in  cloth.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  textile  impressions  noted  on  pottery  vessels,  fragments  ofl 
textile  impression  and  sections  of  preserved  cloth  were  recovered  at  both! 
the  southern  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  crypt,  as  well  as  in  all  four 
corners,  and  along  the  west  side.  Only  the  eastern  edge  of  the  cryptl 
appears  not  to  have  been  covered  with  cloth,  perhaps  because,  as  inl 
other  tombs,  one  side  was  left  free  of  objects  to  allow  movement  of| 
those  laying  out  the  body  and  artifacts.  A  large  mass,  appearing  both  01 
its  surface  and  in  section  to  have  been  a  bolt  of  cloth  or  stack  of  pieces, 
lay  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  wooden  platform  (Fig.  10;  identifiec 
by  the  letters  "BC"),  covering  portions  of  objects  364/29-31,  35,  an( 
37-43.  Much  of  the  preserved  cloth  is  coloured  red,  possibly  from  th( 
pigment  scattered  throughout  the  crypt,  though  microscopic  examinatioi 
of  the  fragments  indicates  a  uniformity  and  degree  of  penetration  ol 
colouring  material  into  the  fibres  which  appears  likely  to  be  the  resul 
of  dyeing.  In  addition  to  the  material  from  the  crypt  floor,  impression^ 
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were  recovered  from  the  west  wall  in  the  area  of  the  tibiae  at  a  height 
above  the  floor  of  up  to  50  cm.;  the  reason  for  this  position  is  not  clear, 
though  it  may  be  that  portions  of  the  walls  were  also  draped  with  textiles. 

While  most  of  the  cloth  appears  to  have  been  finely  woven,  a  small 
fragment  from  the  west  side  of  the  crypt  had  attached  to  it,  either  by 
sewing  or  by  chance  cementing  with  lime  from  the  walls,  a  piece  of 
coarser  weave.  Microscopic  examination  of  both  impressions  and  frag- 
ments shows  all  material  recovered  to  be  plain  tabby,  and  under  extreme 
magnification  the  fibre  pattern  of  the  preserved  pieces  suggests  cotton 
(Plate  10).  Many  of  the  specimens  were  too  misshapen  to  permit  thread 
counts,  but  a  number  which  were  examined  were  found  to  range  from 
14  to  21  threads  per  cm.,  with  at  least  two  separate  objects  and  possibly 
three  or  more  represented  in  the  lot  from  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
crypt,  judging  by  sharp  differences  in  fineness  of  weave.  No  fragments 
of  selvage  were  recovered. 
Matting. 

From  the  west  side  of  the  crypt,  in  the  area  of  the  left  elbow  of  the  burial, 
came  a  single  section  of  matting  impression,  apparently  of  a  simple 
plaited  mat,  with  no  edge  visible.  No  similar  impressions  were  found 
elsewhere  in  the  crypt,  which  may  indicate  that  the  mat  was  of  small 
size,  but  it  is  possible  that  decay  of  the  platform  and  objects  resting  on 
it  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  remainder  of  the  matting.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  mat  would  have  been  a  likely  choice  for  lowering  the  body 
into  the  crypt. 
Cordage. 

Cordage  impressions,  often  full-round  casts,  were  encountered  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  crypt  in  portions  of  the  mass  of  grey  clay  which 
abounded  throughout  the  crypt.  Smaller  amounts  of  such  impressions  or 
casts  were  recovered  from  the  south  end  of  the  crypt;  in  both  cases,  the 
cords  lay  above  the  level  of  the  body,  and  appeared  to  have  occurred  in 
groups,  but  the  lumps  of  clay  containing  casts  were  too  small  and 
scattered  to  permit  reconstruction  of  the  full  form  of  such  groupings. 
While  it  is  conceivable  that  much  or  all  of  the  cordage  was  attached  to 
clothing  or  other  objects,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  cords  were  used  in 
lowering  the  body  into  the  crypt,  and  then  placed  near  the  ends  of  the 
wooden  platform. 

Two  groups  of  cordage  impressions  were  also  encountered  in  the  area 
of  the  feet  and  just  west  of  the  centre  of  the  platform  near  its  north  end, 
in  the  white  lime  soil  of  the  crypt  floor,  and  quite  clearly  originally 
placed  beneath  the  platform,  a  position  which  makes  their  function 
uncertain.  One  of  the  groups  (Plate  11)  appears  to  show  traces  of  a 
crossing  cord  or  cords  at  right  angles  to  the  main  group,  suggesting  a 
multi-strand  device  of  the  sort  likely  to  have  been  used  in  supporting  or 
moving  a  heavy  object.  All  of  the  cordage  is  two-strand  Z-twist,  with 
diameters  ranging  from  2.7  to  5.2  mm.,  with  the  exception  of  one  speci- 
men, also  Z-twist,  which  is  composed  of  two  two-strand  Z-twist  cords 
and  has  a  diameter  of  6.5  mm.  This  larger  cord  was  mingled  with  a 
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number  of  smaller  specimens  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  crypt.  In  a 
latex  mould  of  a  cordage  group  from  the  crypt  floor,  the  rather  coarse 
fibres  of  the  individual  strands  can  be  seen  quite  clearly,  and  resemble 
sisal  or  a  similar  material  (Plate  12). 
f.  Sticks  or  rods. 

A  single  short  stick  or  rod  impression  was  encountered  in  the  soil  of  the 
crypt  floor  in  the  area  of  364/21,  just  northeast  of  the  jade  head.  No 
decoration  is  evident  on  the  plaster  cast  of  the  object;  its  length  is  19 
cm.,  and  diameter  approximately  2.6  cm.  The  impression  of  a  group  of 
three  sticks  or  rods  21  cm.  long,  with  diameters  of  1.3  to  2.0  cm.,  placed 
roughly  parallel  to  one  another,  was  found  in  the  floor  soil  partly  under- 
lying the  right  humerus,  and  extending  eastward  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
skeleton.  The  sticks  appear  to  have  been  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  diagonal 
lines,  possibly  folds  or  patterns  in  the  cloth  or  decoration  of  the  objects 
themselves,  extend  across  all  three.  A  group  of  five  impressions,  present 
length  10.5  cm.,  with  diameters  of  c.  0.6-0.7  cm.,  lay  beneath  the  wood 
of  the  platform  in  the  area  of  the  right  foot  of  the  burial,  with  no  indica- 
tions of  cloth  covering  or  decoration.  Another  stick  impression  lay  south 
of  and  immediately  below  the  group  of  five;  the  cast  of  this  specimen, 
23.4  cm.  long  and  1.7  cm.  in  diameter,  shows  no  traces  of  decoration, 
but  there  are  indications  that  the  object  was  curved,  or  possibly  had 
begun  to  decay  before  the  impression  was  fully  formed.  An  additional 
impression,  length  15  cm.,  was  found  just  north  of  the  more  northerly 
group  of  cordage  impressions  beneath  the  platform,  but  with  no  apparent 
connection  with  the  cords.  This  specimen,  which  has  a  diameter  of  c. 
1.8  cm.,  is  marked  by  a  longitudinal  groove  0.2  cm.  wide  and  c.  0.2  cm. 
deep,  but  no  other  decoration  is  discernible.  A  final  specimen,  a  full- 
round  cast,  was  found  in  a  lump  of  clay  at  the  west  wall,  beside  the 
tibiae.  The  latex  mould  made  from  the  original  has  a  length  of  8  cm., 
and  a  diameter  of  1.55  cm.  There  is  a  large,  deep  longitudinal  groove 
on  one  surface,  approximately  1  cm.  wide  at  the  surface,  and  0.3  cm. 
deep. 

None  of  the  objects  provides  any  clue  to  its  full  form  or  use,  and  the 
positions  of  the  impressions  are  likewise  not  suggestive  of  use.  All  of  the 
surfaces  of  those  casts  sufficiently  complete  to  allow  description  are  so 
rough  as  to  raise  the  possibility  that  the  objects  were  not  finished  arti- 
facts, but  sticks,  possibly  unpeeled. 
G.  Stuccoed  objects. 

1.  Stucco  area  1,  immediately  south  of  vessel  364/28,  extending  around 
vessel  364/29.  One  or  more  large,  apparently  flat,  wooden  objects 
were  placed  in  this  area,  probably  laid  on  the  wooden  platform,  just 
east  of  the  vessels,  The  thin  stucco  coating  of  the  object  or  objects 
was  badly  crushed,  making  determination  of  number,  size,  and  form 
of  artifacts  impossible.  The  shape  of  some  of  the  stucco  fragments, 
which  have  a  light  green  ground  colour  decorated  with  red,  white, 
and  black,  suggests  objects  with  longitudinal  grooves  on  one  or 
more  surfaces,  and  a  raised  element  or  an  indentation  at  the  corners. 
In  some  cases,  stucco  fragments  were  found  lying  back  to  back, 
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enclosing  rotted  organic  material,  too  badly  decomposed  to  permit 
identification,  but  almost  certainly  wood,  judging  by  the  form  of 
many  fragments  of  the  surface  coating.  It  is  possible,  but  less  than 
likely  due  to  the  separation  between  the  skull  area  and  the  stucco, 
that  the  object (s)  were  part  of  a  headdress. 

2.  Within  vessel  364/29.  The  vessel  contained  a  stuccoed  object,  pos- 
sibly a  flat  sheet  of  bone  covered  with  stucco,  as  many  splinters  of 
bone  were  encountered  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  No  form  or  size 
could  be  determined  in  situ. 

3.  Stucco  area  2.  A  heavily  stuccoed  object  painted  in  green  with  red 
and  black-line  decoration,  possibly  including  glyphs,  was  placed  just 
north  of  the  feet  of  the  burial,  probably  atop  cloth  or  other  organic 
material,  as  a  layer  of  dark  soil  lay  between  the  stucco  and  the 
decayed  remains  of  the  platform  surface.  The  form  of  the  object  is 
not  clear,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  rectangular  or  oblong,  and 
possibly  relatively  thin  in  comparison  to  its  width.  The  concentration 
of  stucco  fragments  ran  slightly  northeast-southwest,  with  a  length  of 
approximately  30  cm.,  and  a  width  of  about  22  cm.  Black-line 
decorations  occurred  on  the  bottom  surface  of  the  object,  and  appear 
to  have  been  concentrated  on  this  face,  suggesting  that  the  object  may 
have  been  placed  in  the  crypt  face  down. 

4.  Stucco  areas  3  and  4.  Fragments  of  stucco  similar  in  colour  to  those 
found  elsewhere  in  the  crypt  were  concentrated  in  two  small  areas 
(c.  4  x  15  cm.  and  3  x  20  cm.,  respectively)  lying  approximately 
midway  betwen  stucco  area  2  and  the  north  end  of  the  platform.  No 
form  was  clearly  visible  in  either  area,  though  the  distribution  of  frag- 
ments over  the  20  cm.  length  of  area  4  suggested  a  thin,  elongated 
shape.  A  scattering  of  stucco  fragments  occurred  between  the  two 
zones  of  concentration,  perhaps  indicating  that  these  represent  a 
single  object  or  a  group  of  related  objects.  The  presence  of  rotted 
organic  material  in  association  with  the  stucco  fragments  points  to 
wood  as  the  likely  base  material  on  which  the  stucco  was  placed. 

5.  Stucco  area  5,  a  concentration  in  the  area  of  objects  364/47-43, 
partly  beneath  the  probable  bolt  of  cloth  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  crypt.  The  object  represented  underlay  the  artifacts  listed,  and 
appears  to  have  been  of  wood,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  possibly 
serving  as  a  base  for  the  other  artifacts.  The  extreme  fragmentation 
of  the  stucco  prevented  determination  of  original  thickness  of  the 
object  with  any  certainty,  but  it  appears  likely  that  it  was  1  cm. 
or  less. 

6.  Stucco  fragments  were  recovered  from  within  vessel  364/28,  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  these  represent  a  separate  object,  or  are  simply 
parts  of  the  object (s)  in  stucco  area  1,  which  had  dropped  into  the 
vessel  as  the  object(s)  disintegrated. 

Red  pigment. 

Red  pigment  of  varying  shades  was  distributed  virtually  throughout  the 

crypt.  The  giant  jade  head,  the  bead  364/2,  and  most  of  the  other  jades 
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were  heavily  smeared  with  red,  perhaps  the  result  of  activity  separate 
from  the  strewing  of  pigment  generally  over  the  interment.  Especially  in 
the  area  of  the  femora,  the  bones  were  encased  in  bright  red  pigment, 
which  was  in  turn  surrounded  by  grey  clay.  This  suggests  that  the  body 
itself  was  either  smeared  or  heavily  powdered  with  pigment.  Dark  red 
stains  occurred  over  much  of  the  platform  wood  in  the  area  of  the 
skeleton,  perhaps  indicating  that  pigment  had  been  placed  below  the 
body  as  well.  Marks  in  red  on  the  wall  stones  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  crypt  appear  to  be  daubs  produced  by  someone  having  placed  his 
hand  against  the  wall,  probably  during  the  laying-out  of  the  body. 
Analysis  of  the  pigment  shows  it  to  be  cinnabar,  with  minor  admixture 
of  iron  compounds. 
Grey  clay. 

A  mass  of  grey  clay  surrounded  the  burial  and  encased  virtually  all  the 
objects  within  the  crypt.  In  addition,  a  large  mass  of  clay  lay  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  crypt,  rising  approximately  30  cm.  above  the 
surface  of  the  remaining  clay,  and  containing  many  of  the  cordage  and 
textile  impressions.  The  probable  bolt  of  cloth  in  the  southwest  corner 
was  composed  of  the  same  material.  The  clay,  which  though  plastic 
when  damp  was  shot  through  with  tiny  air  pockets,  and  became  very 
friable  on  drying,  almost  certainly  could  not  have  been  introduced  by 
natural  forces  from  outside  the  crypt,  as  there  is  no  source  within  the 
overlying  fill  from  which  such  material  could  have  been  washed  into  the 
tomb.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  apparent  means  by  which  the  material 
could  have  been  so  uniformly  distributed  over  and  around  the  skeleton 
by  water  action  without  disturbing  the  bones  and  artifacts.  If  we  rule 
out  introduction  by  water  washing  or  some  other  natural  means,  the 
remaining  alternatives  involve  identification  of  the  clay  as  the  product 
of  decay  of  organic  objects  placed  in  the  crypt,  or  recognition  of  the 
possibility  that  the  clay  was  intentionally  introduced  as  a  covering  for  the 
burial  and  accompanying  artifacts.  Support  for  the  first  suggestion  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  apparent  bolt  of  cloth  is  a  mass  of  clay  similar  to 
that  encountered  elsewhere  in  the  tomb;  it  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
the  area  of  the  skeleton  the  clay  was  topped  by  a  layer  of  red  pigment, 
and  immediately  overlay  red  pigment  atop  the  platform  surface,  which 
may  indicate  that  it  represents  cloth  or  other  perishable  material  placed 
as  a  covering  for  the  body.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  should  follow  that  the 
large  mass  in  the  northwest  corner  was  also  cloth,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  cloth  could  have  decayed  to  form  a  clay  in  which  un- 
damaged cords  were  encased,  unless  different  rates  of  decomposition  are 
assumed  for  the  cloth,  perhaps  of  cotton,  and  the  cordage,  possibly  made 
of  sisal.  Too,  the  suggestion  that  the  clay  is  the  product  of  decomposition 
of  cloth  or  other  perishables  poses  a  problem  in  the  bulk  of  clay  present, 
as  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  10  cm.  in  several  areas  overlying  the  body 
and  platform. 

The  other  possibility,  that  the  clay  was  introduced  as  a  covering  for 
the  body,  suggests  a  practice  for  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no 
reported  parallels  in  the  Maya  area.  The  suggestion  is,  however,  sup 
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•  ported  to  some  degree  by  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  alternative 
hypothesis,  and  also  by  the  presence  throughout  the  mass  of  small  par- 
ticles of  charcoal,  surely  not  expectable  in  the  product  of  organic  decay 
unless  spontaneous  combustion  is  assumed,  an  explanation  unsuited  to 
this  situation,  in  which  the  charcoal  is  not  concentrated,  but  distributed 
in  flecks  more  or  less  uniformly  over  the  crypt.  Considering  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  body  was  in  something  less  than  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation when  it  was  introduced  into  the  crypt,  as  the  necessary  ceremonies 
must  have  required  more  time  than  prudence  and  olfactory  senses  would 
normally  dictate  in  the  hot,  humid  tropics,  covering  of  the  body  with  a 
layer  of  clay  might  have  been  a  most  attractive  solution  to  an  unpleas- 
ant problem;  however,  no  such  covering  has  been  encountered  in  either 
earlier  or  later  tombs  at  Altun  Ha. 
j.  Miscellaneous. 

Over  the  right  femur  there  was  a  layer  of  greyish-white  ashy  material, 
possibly  representing  another  perishable  object.  Ashy  material  also 
occurred  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  crypt,  but  its  brownish  colour 
and  somewhat  more  solid  consistency  suggest  another  sort  of  object 
than  that  over  the  femur. 

Objects  below  the  crypt  floor 

Following  excavation  of  the  crypt,  a  cut  was  made  into  the  subfloor 
fill,  revealing  a  mass  of  charcoal  extending  from  virtually  the  level  of  the 
floor  surface  to  a  depth  of  11  cm.,  covering  an  area  27  cm.  wide  by  28  cm. 
long,  centred  on  a  point  just  at  the  end  of  the  right  hand  of  the  burial. 
Fragments  of  small  jade  beads  were  found  to  be  mixed  with  the  charcoal, 
parallelling  the  pattern  encountered  outside  the  tomb  (see  below).  A 
sample  of  the  charcoal  was  saved  for  analysis  and  comparison  with  that 
collected  outside  the  tomb.  The  charcoal  lay  immediately  above  and  around 
the  upper  objects  in  the  first  subfloor  cache  encountered.  As  for  the  other 
subfloor  caches,  the  flints  of  this  cache  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  the 
occurrence,  from  uppermost  to  lowest. 

Subfloor  Cache  I 

364/44  Bowl,  monochrome,  round-side  with  thin  sides  (Fig.  lie  and 
Plate  14).  Lip  pointed;  base  flat  to  very  slightly  concave.  Interior  slipped 
and  very  highly  burnished;  exterior  slipped,  with  slight  to  moderate  burnish. 
Firing  accident  or  excessive  polishing  has  revealed  paste  colour  in  some 
areas  of  exterior.  Slip  black.  Dimensions:  height  8.4  cm.;  diameter  17.8 
cm.;  thickness  at  rim  0.5  cm. 

364/45  Bowl,  probably  wooden,  stuccoed,  painted  in  green  with  decora- 
ion  in  red,  whitish,  pink,  and  thin  black-line  (Plate  14).  Main  decoration 
on  base  exterior;  sides  largely  plain,  with  one  or  more  encircling  red  bands. 
Dimensions',  diameter  in  situ  18  cm.;  probable  height  9.5-10.0  cm. 

Jnderlying  the  two  vessels  was  a  small  mass  of  charcoal,  which  rested  atop 
he  upper  flints.  The  flints  of  this  and  other  subfloor  caches  are  illustrated 
n  Figs.  12  and  13.  Plate  13  shows  cache  in  situ. 
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364/46  Large  eccentric  flint,  possibly  marine  form;  pincer  (?)  at  one 
end,  serrations  on  one  side  and  part  of  the  other,  large  curved  projection 
and  smaller  straight  projection  from  second  side.  Dimensions:  length  39.5 
cm.;  width  14.3  cm.;  thickness  3.4  cm. 

364/47  Bipointed  flint  with  small,  shallow  crescent  in  centre.  Dimensions: 
length  42.1  cm.;  width  7.8  cm.;  thickness  3.6  cm. 

364/48     Cruciform  flint,  all  arms  serrated.  Dimensions:  29.0  X  34.5  cm. 
across  arms;  arm  width  4.0-5.1  cm.;  thickness  4.0  cm. 
364/49     Flint  with  bird-like  heads   at  ends,   large  crescent  in   centre. 
Dimensions:  length  32.6  cm.;  width  11.1  cm.;  thickness  2.9  cm. 
364/50     Animal    flint,    resembling    canine,    with    small    upcurved    tail. 
Dimensions:  length  24.9  cm.;  height  21.4  cm.;  thickness  3.6  cm. 
364/51     Nine-pointed  star  with  centre  hole;   cortex  of  flint  remaining 
around  hole.  Dimensions:  diameter  21.0  cm.;  hole  diameter  3.9  cm.;  thick- 
ness 3.45  cm. 

364/52  Animal  flint  with  very  long,  upcurved  tail,  humped  back,  and 
open  mouth.  Resembles  the  tayra  (Eira  barbara  senex).  Dimensions:  length 
40.2  cm.;  height  14.8  cm.;  thickness  3.2  cm. 

364/53  Possible  animal  flint  with  centre  crescent,  long  curved  projection 
from  one  side,  and  wavy  projection  from  the  other.  Dimensions:  length 
41.4  cm.;  height  9.15  cm.;  thickness  3.3  cm. 

364/54  Semi-serpentine  flint  with  serrated  edges,  one  end  notched. 
Dimensions:  length  36.1  cm.;  width  7.9  cm.;  thickness  2.9  cm. 
364/55  Animal  flint  with  erect  tail,  flat  back.  Both  surfaces  unchipped 
at  centre.  Dimensions:  length  20.0  cm.;  height  16.5  cm.;  thickness  2.8  cm. 
364/56  Crescent  with  four  projections  around  perimeter  and  larger 
central  projection.  Dimensions:  width  across  crescent  18.5  cm.;  height 
23.4  cm.;  thickness  2.3  cm. 

364/57  Legged  flint  with  two  irregular  projections  at  each  top  corner. 
Dimensions:  length  22.8  cm.;  height  16.7  cm.;  thickness  3.1  cm. 

Underlying  the  flints  was  a  mass  of  flint  flakes  and  chips,  probably  the 
chipping  waste  from  production  of  the  ceremonial  forms  (364/59).  A 
single  lamina  of  crystalline  hematite  was  mixed  with  this  mass,  and  beneath 
it  were  two  irregular  beads  of  albite-jadeite  (364/58a  &  b),  lengths  1.0 
and  1.8  cm.,  widths  0.8  and  1.45  cm.,  thickness  0.55  and  1.15  cm.,  and 
perforation  diameters  0.15  and  0.4  cm.  The  base  of  the  cache  lay  50  cm. 
below  floor  surface. 


Fig.  11     Pottery  vessels  from  the  crypt  and  Subfloor  Cache  i. 
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Fig.  12    Flints  from  the  three  subfloor  caches,  selected ^to  show  ch.pping  patterns 
8  a  -  364/50  -  Subfloor  Cache  n  c  -  364/46  -  Subfloor  Cache 

b  -  364/52  -  Subfloor  Cache  n  d  -  364/74  -  Subfloor  Cache  m 
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Fig.  13     Outline  drawings  of  all  flints  not  illustrated  in  Figure  12. 

I- a     364/47              h     364/56          111  -  a  364/72 

b    364/47              i     364/57              b  364/73 
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e  364/53             c    364/64              <?  364/77 
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Excavation  farther  south  revealed  a  second  cache  in  a  roughly  pentag- 
onal enclosure  without  cover,  in  the  area  below  vessel  364/28,  the  base  46 
cm.  below  floor  surface. 

Subfloor  Cache  II 

364/60  Pyrite  (?)  mirror,  back  only  remaining,  badly  smashed.  Traces 
of  iron  oxide  adhering  to  backing  fragments.  Back  was  disc-shaped,  with 
at  least  one  perforation  near  the  edge.  Material:  fine-grained  sandstone. 
Dimensions:  diameter  in  situ  was  9.0  cm.,  and  thickness  approximately 
0.5  cm. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  tomb,  a  third  cache  was  encountered,  its  upper 
surface  34  cm.  below  the  crypt  floor,  and  its  base  46  cm.  below  the  floor. 
The  cache  had  an  east-west  area  of  40  cm.,  extending  east  from  a  point 
42  cm.  east  of  the  west  crypt  wall.  The  northern  limit  lay  12  cm.  north  of 
the  south  crypt  wall,  while  the  southern  limit  was  25  cm.  into  the  south 
wall,  suggesting  that  the  subfloor  caches  were  deposited  prior  to  construc- 
tion of  at  least  the  end  walls  of  the  crypt. 

Subfloor  Cache  hi 

364/61     Staghorn  coral  {Acropora  cervicornis) ,  unmodified;  originally 
a  single  multibranched  piece,  broken  into  nine  sections  prior  to  burial. 
The  number  of  pieces  is  probably  ceremonially  significant. 
364/62     Crescentic  flint.  Dimensions:  height  23.2  cm.,  width  26.3  cm., 
thickness  4.0  cm. 

364/63  Large  stingray  or  "handmirror"  flint,  with  traces  of  limestone 
cortex.  Dimensions:  length  35.4  cm.;  diameter  of  "head"  20.1  cm.;  width 
of  "tail"  5.25  cm.;  thickness  3.3  cm. 

364/64  Oval  flint.  Dimensions:  length  14.7  cm.;  width  12.4  cm.;  thick- 
ness 2.0  cm. 

364/65  Three  stingray  spines  (probably  Dasyatis  sp.),  unmodified. 
Dimensions:  length  11.4—11.6  cm. 

364/66     Twenty-seven  small  vertebrae  characteristic  of  the  Class  Selachii 
or  Chondrichthys  (sharks  and  rays).  The  distinctions  of  form,  coupled  with 
the  small  size  of  the  units  (length  .13-15  cm.,  diameter  .18— .23  cm.) 
suggest  an  adult  form  rather  than  an  embryo.  The  presence  of  stingray 
spines  in  the  cache  suggests  that  these  vertebral  units  are  from  the  long 
whip-like  tail  of  a  stingray   (suborder  Myliobatoidea).  The  genus  most 
probably  involved  is  Dasyatis,  with  species  undefined. 
364/67     Chipping  waste  material,  scattered  through  and  below  flints. 
364/68     Trefoil  flint,  one  projection  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  remain- 
ing two.  Dimensions:  length  33.3  cm.;  width  19.0  cm.;  thickness  3.6  cm. 
364/69     Crescentic  flint  with  nine  projections  around  perimeter.  Dimen- 
sions: width  26.2  cm.;  height  20.1  cm.;  thickness  4.0  cm. 
364/70     Stuccoed  object,  possibly  a  wooden  bowl,  at  south  edge  of  cache. 
Ground  colour  green,  with  red  and  black  decoration;  no  measurements 
possible. 
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The  fourth  and  final  subfloor  cache  was  encountered  at  the  north  end 
of  the  tomb,  its  southern  limit  lying  approximately  30  cm.  north  of  the 
northern  edge  of  the  wooden  platform  end  bar.  The  north-south  extent  of 
the  cache  was  42  cm.,  which  placed  the  entire  cache  beneath  the  north 
wall  of  the  crypt.  The  area  east-west  was  34  cm.  for  the  flint  group,  with 
the  stuccoed  object  extending  eastward  beyond  this  for  an  additional  14 
cm.  The  uppermost  portions  of  the  cache  lay  18  cm.  below  the  level  of 
the  crypt  floor  surface,  while  the  lowest  elements  extended  to  a  depth  of 
approximately  40  cm. 

Subfloor  Cache  iv 

364/71  Two  Spondylus  beads,  one  disc  and  one  small  irregular  flattened 
tube.  Dimensions',  disc  diameter  1.9  cm.,  thickness  0.9  cm.,  perforation 
diameter  0.3  cm.;  tubular  length  1.4  cm.;  width  0.85  cm.;  thickness  0.5 
cm.;  perforation  diameter  0.3  cm. 

364/72  Bifurcated  semi-crescentic  flint,  four  projections  around  top 
outer  edge.  Dimensions:  height  21.2  cm.;  width  32.1  cm.;  thickness  4.5 
cm. 

364/73  Variant  of  bipointed  flint  with  centre  crescent,  with  one  small, 
downcurved  projection.  Dimensions:  length  38.3  cm.;  width  8.85  cm.; 
thickness  3.25  cm. 

364/74  Humanoid  flint,  elongated  serrated  neck,  hook-shaped  head.  Legs 
and  arms  short  for  body  length.  Dimensions:  length  40.5  cm.;  width  12.0 
cm.;  thickness  3.4  cm. 

364/75  Curved  flint,  possibly  marine,  with  one  "flipper"  below,  seven 
projections  along  upper  edge.  Dimensions:  length  38.1  cm.;  width  14.3 
cm.;  thickness  3.4  cm. 

364/76  Bipointed  flint  with  centre  side  notches.  Dimensions:  length  36.2 
cm.;  width  5.45  cm.;  thickness  2.9  cm. 

364/77  Serrated  bipointed  flint  with  centre  crescent.  Dimensions:  length 
40.2  cm.;  width  11.5  cm.;  thickness  3.0  cm. 

364/78     Bipointed  flint  with  eight  projections  on  one  edge,  five  on  the 
other.  Dimensions:  length  39.4  cm.;  width  7.9  cm.;  thickness  3.2  cm. 
364/79     Notched  bipointed  flint;  one  side  has  three  large  notches,  the 
other  two.  Dimensions:  length  37.2  cm.;  width  10.35  cm.;  thickness  3.5 
cm. 

364/80  Bipointed  flint  with  centre  crescent,  both  projections  from  cres- 
cent serrated.  Dimensions:  length  35.7  cm.;  width  9.1  cm.;  thickness  3.5 
cm. 

364/81  Mass  of  flint  chips,  small  irregularly  chipped  flakes,  possibly 
eant  as  small  eccentrics,  and  prismatic  blades.  Probably  largely  or  wholly 
:hipping  waste  from  production  of  large  flints.  Underlay  the  group  of  flints. 
364/82  Stuccoed  object,  very  probably  a  bowl,  probably  of  wood.  Dec- 
oration similar  to  that  of  other  bowls  in  subfloor  caches,  with  green  ground 
:olour  and  decoration  in  pinkish  red  and  black-line.  No  measurements 
possible  in  situ. 
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POST-INTERMENT  MATERIALS 

Following  the  closing  of  the  crypt,  the  builders  lit  two  fires  atop  a  thin 
layer  of  lime  soil  covering  the  roof  slabs.  The  first,  represented  by  a  con- 
centration of  burned  soil,  charcoal,  and  burned  stones  covering  an  area 
75  cm.  north-south  by  90  cm.  east-west,  lay  with  its  centre  roughly  102 
cm.  south  and  45  cm.  west  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  crypt.  The  zone 
had  a  maximum  thickness  of  10  to  12  cm.,  with  its  base  lying  from  20  to 
30  cm.  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  roof  slabs.  Intense  heat  was  indicated 
by  charring  of  limestone  below  the  fire  area  for  a  depth  of  about  1  cm., 
below  which  there  was  an  additional  2  cm.  of  deep  brick  red  colour.  A  very 
large  amount  of  carbonized  material  was  collected  for  a  radiocarbon  de- 
termination; among  the  charcoal  bits  was  one  carbonized  kernel  which 
is  almost  certainly  corn,  while  most  of  the  remainder  appears  to  be  burned 
wood,  with  some  pieces  only  partly  carbonized,  perhaps  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  identification  of  the  wood.  At  the  east  edge  of  the  burned 
area  lay  a  fragment  of  a  globular  jade  bead;  whether  this  was  part  of  the 
burnt  offering,  a  separate  offering,  or  a  chance  inclusion  is  not  clear,  but 
no  other  fragments  of  jade  were  noted  in  the  burned  zone,  and  the  object 
was  not  charred,  nor  in  direct  contact  with  the  carbonized  material. 

A  second  zone  of  burned  material  was  encountered  farther  south  and 
east,  its  centre  lying  27  cm.  west  and  137  cm.  south  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  crypt,  or  approximately  opposite  the  feet  of  the  burial.  This  zone 
contained  many  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  several  probably  identifiable  as 
to  wood  type.  The  mass  was  of  varying  thickness,  averaging  approximately 
8-10  cm.;  its  base  lay  from  10  to  15  cm.  above  the  upper  surface  of  the 
roof  slabs,  and  it  formed  a  rough  circle  with  an  approximate  diameter  of 
40  cm.  A  single  fragment  of  a  jade  bead  was  associated  with  the  charcoal, 
which  makes  it  appear  likely  that  the  fragment  found  with  the  first  mass 
was  an  intentional  inclusion.  These  two  burned  zones  appear  to  parallel 
that  encountered  below  the  tomb  floor,  and  may  suggest  that  burned  offer- 
ings including  jade  objects  were  connected  with  worship  of  the  Sun  God  at 
Altun  Ha,  a  highly  important  point  in  the  understanding  of  elements  of 
the  temple  itself. 

A  final  possible  post-interment  offering  is  a  single  thin  disc,  possibly  a 
bead  or  a  costume  decoration,  of  jadeite  encountered  in  the  mortared  fill 
of  the  construction  housing  the  tomb,  134  cm.  above  the  upper  surface 
of  the  roof  slabs.  The  disc  (RP  360/1)  has  a  diameter  of  1.4  cm.,  a  thick' 
ness  of  approximately  0.075  cm.,  and  a  perforation  diameter  of  about  0.1 
cm. 
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Comparative  Data 


JADES 

Perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Sun  God's  head  in  the  tomb,  the  num- 
ber of  carved  jade  objects  associated  with  the  burial  is  small  in  comparison 
with  other  tombs  of  Late  Classic  date  at  Altun  Ha.  Only  three  carved 
objects  are  included  among  the  three  pounds  of  jade  accompanying  the 
giant  head;  these  are  the  large  pendant  364/12,  the  bead  364/2,  and  the 
centrepiece  of  the  jade  necklace.  While  each  of  these  objects  exhibits  some 
affinities  with  carved  jades  from  other  Maya  sites,  none  is  directly  com- 
parable with  specimens  from  other  excavations.  The  style  of  the  small 
human  figure  pendant  in  the  necklace  suggests  an  Early  Classic  date,  and 
the  same  may  be  true  of  the  oblong  bead  with  mat  design  and  a  trio  of 
glyphs.  The  carving  of  the  large  pendant  seems  closest  to  that  of  jades  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  Early  Classic,  or  the  initial  phase  of  the  Late  Classic, 
but  no  closely  similar  specimens  have  been  recovered  at  Altun  Ha.  The 
problem  which  besets  temporal  placement  of  objects  or  styles  in  this  case 
is  one  which  arises  for  jades,  as  well  as  other  materials,  in  virtually  all 
contexts  in  the  Maya  area:  it  is  highly  likely,  and  almost  certain  in  many 
cases,  that  wealth  objects  had  achieved  heirloom  status  before  they  were 
interred  with  priests,  or  buried  as  offerings.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable 
that  the  small  jades  from  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  are,  like  the  giant  head, 
older  than  the  crypt  in  which  they  were  entombed. 

While  the  giant  head  is  not  directly  parallelled  by  any  specimen  re- 
covered elsewhere  in  the  Maya  area,  a  number  of  other  representations  of 
the  Sun  God  in  jade  and  other  materials  are  known  from  various  sites.  Of 
these,  the  most  recently  discovered  is  a  human-face  pendant  from  a  Late 
Classic  tomb  (perhaps  c.  a.d.  750)  at  Tikal  (Harrison,  1963),  in  which 
a  rather  stylized  depiction  of  Kinich  Ahau  forms  the  headdress.  The  form 
of  the  nose  of  the  deity  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Altun  Ha 
specimen,  as,  in  a  more  general  way,  does  the  god's  headdress,  which  is 
of  roughly  triangular  form.  Absent  from  this  representation  of  the  Sun  God, 
as  from  the  giant  head,  is  the  kin  cross.  A  limestone  full-figure  represen- 
tation of  the  deity  in  a  private  collection  in  Mexico  City  (Anders,  1963, 
Plate  24),  of  unknown  provenance  and  date,  similarly  lacks  the  kin  cross, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  identifying  features,  with  only  the  squared  eyes 
and  shaped  upper  incisors  providing  clues  to  the  deity's  identity.  In  contrast, 
a  Late  Classic  pendant  in  the  Bliss  Collection  (Bliss  Collection  Handbook, 
963,  Fig.  60)  is  marked  by  crossed  eyes  and  the  "fang"  elements  at  the 
mouth  corners,  but  lacks  the  shaped  incisors,  as  well  as  the  kin  cross. 

Somewhat  more  complex  representations  of  the  Sun  God  in  jade  include 
a  full-figure  pendant  or  statuette  from  the  Late  Classic  Ruz  tomb  at 
Palenque  (Rands,  1965,  Fig.  17),  in  which  identification  of  the  deity  can  be 
based  on  the  form  of  the  eye  enclosures,  the  crossed  eyes,  apparent  "fang" 
elements  at  the  mouth  corners,  and  possibly  shaped  upper  incisors.  The 
headdress  of  this  figure  does  not  appear  to  resemble  closely  that  of  cither 
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the  Altun  Ha  or  the  Tikal  specimen.  A  tubular  bead  of  unknown  prov- 
enance (Digby,  1964,  Plate  III)  and  probable  Early  Classic  date  likewise 
presents  the  Sun  God  in  full-figure,  though  the  lower  body  is  conventional- 
ized. Here  a  kin  cross  replaces  the  shaped  incisors,  though  the  "fang" 
elements  remain  at  the  mouth  corners.  Crossed  eyes  also  serve  as  a  marker 
of  the  god,  while  the  eye  enclosures  are  of  roughly  the  expectable  form, 
but  lack  the  dependant  element  at  the  base. 

The  jade  object  perhaps  closest  in  conception  to  the  Altun  Ha  specimen 
is  a  head  pendant  of  Late  Classic  style,  provenance  unknown  (Rands,  1965, 
Fig.  15;  wrongly  identified  as  Chac  on  p.  555).  The  headdress  of  this 
specimen  embodies  a  kin  cross,  which  sets  it  apart  from  the  Altun  Ha 
specimen,  but  in  many  other  respects  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  two.  The  pupils  of  the  crossed  eyes  are  depicted  by  squares  in  the 
upper  eye  corners,  while  a  raised  band  with  three  dependant  lobes  at  the 
bottom  encircles  each  eye.  A  snout-like  nose  has  attached  to  it  a  large 
oblong  pendant,  beneath  which  can  be  seen  the  shaped  upper  incisors.  The 
"fang"  elements  appear  to  be  present  at  mouth  corners,  completing  a 
representation  of  the  Sun  God  including  all  but  the  headdress,  ear  orna- 
ments, and  some  of  the  mouth  elements  of  the  Altun  Ha  specimen,  and 
more  complete  in  one  sense  due  to  the  presence  of  the  identifying  kin 
cross. 

Among  the  jades  from  Altun  Ha  itself,  there  are  at  least  two  which 
appear  to  incorporate  representations  of  the  Sun  God.  Of  these,  the  more 
significant  for  evaluation  of  Structure  B-4  and  its  tombs  is  a  large  inscribed 
plaque  from  the  next  later  tomb  than  Tomb  7  (Pendergast,  1969).  The 
elaborately-carved  obverse  surface  of  the  plaque  includes,  in  addition  to 
a  large  human  figure  seated  on  a  throne,  a  full-face  carving  at  the  base 
marked  by  half-closed  eyes  suggesting  a  death's-head,  but  with  the  eye 
enclosures,  trefoil  cheek  decorations,  and  "fangs"  of  Kinich  Ahau,  as  well 
as  an  elongated  pendant  extending  below  the  nose  and  crossing  the  mouth, 
dividing  it  into  two  separate  fields.  Though  unusual  in  several  respects, 
the  face  is  almost  certainly  identifiable  as  that  of  the  Sun  God,  suggesting 
that  a  link  may  exist  among  all  the  B-4  tombs.  A  second,  smaller  pendant, 
which  accompanied  the  burial  of  a  possibly  still-born  infant  in  a  residential 
structure  in  Zone  E,  south  of  the  site  centre,  has  as  a  minor  element  of  the 
carving  depicting  a  seated  human  figure  a  small  conventionalized  head 
adorned  with  a  triangular  cap  marked  by  knobs  at  the  apex  and  at  the 
lower  corners,  strongly  resembling  the  headdress  of  the  giant  head. 

While  jade  and  other  carved  stone  representations  of  the  Sun  God  re- 
semble the  Altun  Ha  specimen  in  many  respects,  the  most  closely  com- 
parable depictions  are  to  be  found  in  glyphic  material.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  complex  ear  ornaments  (?)  on  the  sides  of  the  giant  head,  which 
are  closely  parallelled  in  a  low-relief  carving  of  the  Sun  God  at  Palenque 
(Spinden,  1957,  Fig.  9 If),  and  are  also  similar  to  a  form  depicted  in  a 
glyph  from  Stela  C  at  Quirigua  (Thompson,  1960,  Fig.  22,  37).  Other 
glyphic  representations  of  the  Sun  God  also  include  features  encountered 
in  the  Altun  Ha  specimen  (Thompson,  1960,  Fig.  15,  15  and  16;  Fig?  22, 
30-37;  Fig.  34-46-57),  but  in  all  these  cases  a  critical  element  is  the 
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presence  of  the  kin  cross,  the  absence  of  which  in  the  Altun  Ha  specimen 
remains  a  mystery. 

Comparisons  among  both  jade  and  glyphic  representations  of  the  Sun 
God  indicate  that  considerable  variation  must  have  been  allowable  in  por- 
trayal of  the  deity.  No  two  carved  specimens,  nor  any  two  known  glyphs, 
are  exactly  alike,  and  many  lack  one  or  more  of  the  identifying  elements 
listed  in  the  description  of  the  Altun  Ha  specimen.  Apart  from  the  kin 
cross,  the  two  elements  which  appear  to  be  the  most  common  markers  of 
the  deity  are  crossed  eyes  and  the  "fang"  elements  at  the  mouth  corners. 
Probably  next  in  importance  is  the  presence  of  the  shaped  upper  incisors, 
with  the  raised-band  eye  enclosure,  usually  squarish,  of  nearly  equal  im- 
portance, though  varying  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  dependant  ele- 
ments. Nose  form,  and  presence  or  absence  of  a  nose  ornament,  appear 
to  be  highly  variable,  as  does  ear  ornament.  Most  variable  of  all,  and  prob- 
ably dictated  in  part  in  the  jade  specimens  by  the  form  of  the  available 
piece  of  stone,  is  the  headdress,  which  in  no  other  specimen  parallels 
that  of  the  Altun  Ha  head,  though  some  general  resemblances  can  be  seen 
in  the  Tikal  pendant.  In  no  other  case  does  the  kin  identification  appear 
to  be  supplanted  by  an  Ahau  glyph,  as  in  the  giant  head.  In  sum,  the  Altun 
Ha  specimen,  while  falling  generally  within  the  range  of  previously  known 
jade  representations  of  the  Sun  God,  stands  apart  from  the  others  not  only 
by  virtue  of  size  and  weight,  but  also  because  of  an  unusual  combination 
of  identifying  elements,  some  depicted  much  more  fully  and  clearly  than 
in  any  other  reported  specimen.  There  is  no  basis  in  the  comparative  ma- 
terial for  ascription  of  a  date  to  the  Altun  Ha  specimen,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  assumption  of  heirloom  status  for  the  object,  placing 
its  manufacture  in  Early  Classic  times,  appears  to  fit  quite  well  with  the 
carving  style. 

POTTERY 

The  number  of  pottery  vessels  in  the  tomb  would  be  viewed  as  surprisingly 
small  at  most  Classic  Maya  sites,  where  the  placement  of  an  object  as 
important  as  the  giant  jade  head  within  the  crypt  would  have  dictated  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  vessels,  probably  elaborately  painted.  How- 
ever, the  tombs  at  Altun  Ha  have  generally  been  marked  by  small  numbers 
of  vessels;  the  single  tomb  from  the  central  ceremonial  precinct  which  may 
antedate  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  yielded  15  vessels,  the  largest  number 
recovered  from  any  tomb  at  the  site,  while  that  immediately  postdating  the 
Sun  God's  Tomb  in  Structure  B-4  yielded  only  eight,  including  two  beneath 
the  crypt  floor,  and  the  next  later  tomb  produced  only  one  vessel  within  the 
crypt  and  two  beneath  the  floor.  Thus  the  four  vessels  from  the  crypt  of  the 
Sun  God's  Tomb  and  the  single  vessel  from  the  subfloor  cache,  especially 
when  combined  with  the  stuccoed  vessels  present,  represent  a  normal  or 
slightly  above-normal  quantity  of  pottery  by  Altun  Ha  standards. 

As  is  true  for  so  much  of  the  material  recovered  at  Altun  Ha,  the  pottery 
vessels  from  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  cannot  be  fitted  completely  into  the 
patterns  or  sequence  from  any  other  Maya  site.  The  dish  (364/30)  is  of  a 
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type  appearing  in  Tzakol  3  contexts  at  Uaxactun  (Dos  Arroyos  Poly- 
chrome; Smith^  1955,  Fig.  35a  2-7,  and  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  p.  140), 
with  the  annular  base  serving  to  set  Tzakol  specimens  apart  from  the  tripod 
plates  of  early  Tepeu  times.  The  triangular  motifs  in  the  Altun  Ha  speci- 
men, though  they  occur  with  moderate  frequency  in  other  deposits  at  the 
site,  are  not  reported  elsewhere  in  the  central  lowlands,  nor  is  the  bird 
design  exactly  like  other  reported  specimens.  The  use  of  a  number  of  black 
and  red  encircling  bands  at  the  rim,  often  enclosing  a  band  of  more  com- 
plex motifs,  with  a  naturalistic  design  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  appears, 
together  with  the  annular-based  shape,  to  distinguish  plates  of  Tzakol  3 
times,  indicating  a  date  of  a.d.  500-600  for  the  Altun  Ha  specimen. 

For  the  remaining  vessels  in  the  tomb,  problems  of  dating  are  somewhat 
more  complex.  The  deep  bowls  364/28  and  31  are  of  a  shape  which  occurs 
frequently  at  the  Tepeu  1  time  level  in  the  central  lowlands  (see,  for 
example,  Smith,  1955,  Fig.  72d),  though  in  most  cases  with  greater  curva- 
ture outward  from  the  base,  producing  a  less  vertical-sided  vessel.  As  is 
true  for  the  dish,  the  designs  on  these  two  bowls  are  not  entirely  parallelled 
elsewhere,  though  the  bracket  arrangement  motifs  present  in  the  rim  design 
of  364/31  occur  in  Tzakol  3  and  Tepeu  1-2  times  at  Uaxactun  and  generally 
in  Late  Classic  contexts  in  British  Honduras  sites  (Smith,  1955,  p.  62). 
The  concept  of  a  yoke  represented  by  a  combination  of  modelling  and 
painting  has  not  been  reported  elsewhere.  On  the  basis  of  shape,  combined 
with  the  datable  motif  in  one  case,  a  Tepeu  1  date  seems  most  probable  for 
these  two  vessels,  and  a  similar  date  is  possible,  though  not  demonstrably 
correct,  for  the  blackware  vessel  364/44  from  subfloor  cache  i. 

The  greatest  problem  is  posed  by  the  white-on-red  deep  bowl  with 
encircling  black  line,  364/29.  No  other  lowland  Maya  site  is  known  to  have 
yielded  white-on-red  pottery  from  Classic  or  later  contexts,  though  the 
shape  of  364/29  is  a  good  marker  of  Tepeu  1  in  the  central  lowlands.  The 
absence  of  a  white-on-red  tradition  in  the  lowlands  appears  to  be  parallelled 
in  the  highland  Guatemala  Classic,  with  only  a  single  questionable  occur- 
rence in  the  Alta  Verapaz  (Butler,  1940,  pp.  256-266).  In  late  Postclassic 
and  Protohistoric  times,  however,  white-on-red  pottery  is  common,  serving 
as  a  marker  of  the  Xinabahul  Phase  at  Zaculeu  (Woodbury  and  Trik,  1953, 
pp.  173-174),  and  recorded  from  many  other  late  highland  occupations. 
Expectably,  the  late  highland  material  does  not  include  the  deep  bowl  shape 
of  vessel  29;  in  addition,  the  Altun  Ha  vessel  is  thinner-walled  and  more 
carefully  finished  than  the  highland  specimens. 

The  principal  occurrences  of  white-on-red  pottery  in  Classic  or  earlier 
times  lie  well  north  of  the  Maya  area,  in  western  and  central  Mexico. 
White-on-red  pottery  is  common  in  Nayarit,  on  the  west  coast,  as  early 
as  the  Amapa  Phase  (a.d.  450-650),  but  does  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
include  the  shape  of  vessel  29.  At  an  earlier  time  level,  and  again  not 
including  the  Altun  Ha  vessel  shape,  are  the  white-on-red  wares  of  Teoti 
huacan,  which  occur  in  the  Tezoyuca  through  Miccaotli  phases  (200  B.C. 
a.d.  200),  and  in  Early  Tlamimilolpa  (a.d.  250-375),  but  not  in  the  phase 
contemporaneous  with  Tomb  B-4/7  (Muller,  1966,  pp.  31-36).  It  woul 
be  sheer  folly  to  suggest  a  reconstruction  of  prehistoric  trade  connection 
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on  the  basis  of  a  single  vessel,  especially  when  the  opportunity  does  not 
exist  at  present  for  direct  comparison  of  the  Altun  Ha  specimen  with  those 
from  areas  farther  north.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  trade  links  are 
in  evidence  between  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  sites  on  the  Caribbean 
by  late  Pre-Classic  times  (Furst,  1965,  pp.  612-613),  while  ties  between 
Teotihuacan  and  the  Maya  lowlands  are  recognizable  at  Tikal  by  at  least 
the  5th  century  a.d.  (Coe,  1965,  pp.  35-37),  and  at  Altun  Ha  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  raising  the  possibility  that  influence  from 
central  or  western  Mexico  was  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  white- 
on-red  vessel  in  Tomb  B-4/7. 

SPONDYLUS  SHELLS 

Shells  of  the  Thorny  oyster  have  been  recovered  from  a  wide  range  of  sites 
in  the  Maya  area,  both  inland  and  coastal.  The  problem  in  dealing  with 
such  shells  is  not  that  of  distribution,  but  rather  that  of  source;  Spondylus 
americanus,  the  Atlantic  Thorny  Oyster,  and  S.  princeps,  the  Pacific  form, 
have  been  distinguished  in  archaeological  contexts  on  the  basis  of  size,  or 
occasionally  colour,  but  it  appears  likely  that,  at  least  at  the  present  level 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  species,  distinction  between  archaeological 
specimens  of  americanus  and  princeps  is  at  best  a  risky  matter,  for  both 
modified  and  unmodified  shells.  There  is  a  strong  basis  in  logic  for  assuming 
that  spined  oysters  occurring  at  Altun  Ha  are  the  Atlantic  species,  though 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  of  trade  from  Pacific  Coast  sites  to  Altun  Ha 
involving  the  large,  less  spinose  Spondylus  calcifer,  occurring  as  early  as 
a.d.  150-200.  Three  of  the  five  specimens  from  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  are 
within  the  size  range  for  S.  americanus  or  princeps,  but  of  these  only  one 
retains  traces  of  spines  on  the  exterior.  The  remaining  modified  specimen 
has  also  been  extensively  smoothed  on  the  exterior,  but  suggestions  of  spine 
attachments  may  indicate  a  similar  identification,  although  the  size  is  closer 
to  that  of  S.  calcifer.  The  unmodified  shell  is  S.  calcifer,  and  its  presence  in 
the  tomb  is  a  clear  indicator  of  persistence  of  Pacific  Coast  trade  ties  until 
it  least  the  end  of  the  Early  Classic. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  nature  of  the  remaining  materials  from  the 
tomb  precludes  comparison  with  objects  from  other  sites.  The  textile  frag- 
ments and  impressions  can  be  fitted  generally  into  the  description  of  Maya 
textiles  by  Mahler  (1965),  though  the  preserved  pieces  are  the  first  re- 
ported from  the  Central  Lowlands.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cordage,  and 
while  the  stuccoed  objects  find  a  number  of  parallels  in  other  sites,  the 
oadly  smashed  condition  of  both  Altun  Ha  and  most  other  specimens 
rovides  little  basis  for  comparison.  In  general  terms,  a  possibly  significant 
imilarity  can  be  seen  between  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  and  Burial  195  at 
ikal,  which  dates  from  about  a.d.  600,  and  yielded  a  number  of  stuccoed 
bjects  as  well  as  remains  of  perishable  artifacts,  including  a  wooden  plat- 
)rm  on  which  the  burial  was  placed  (Coe,  1967,  p.  50).  The  parallels 
etween  the  two  interments,  though  they  by  no  means  extend  to  specific 
etails  of  the  objects  recovered  except  in  colours  of  stucco  coating,  may 
uggest  that  a  pattern  of  interment  involving  wooden  platforms  and  inclu- 
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sion  of  many  stuccoed  artifacts  among  grave  furniture  is  a  marker  of  the 
initial  phase  of  the  Late  Classic  in  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Central  Low- 
lands, and  may,  furthermore,  support  indications  of  trade  and  other  ties 
between  the  Caribbean  Coast  and  the  central  Peten  during  this  period. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  necessity  of  reporting  on  the  excavation  of  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  prior 
to  the  preparation  of  final  monograph  reports  makes  impossible  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  this  interment  in  the  sequence  of  develop- 
ment at  Altun  Ha.  As  the  earliest  in  a  series  of  seven  tombs  encountered 
in  Structure  B-4,  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  forms  the  starting  point  for  a 
sequence  of  tomb  construction  covering  the  entire  Late  Classic,  providing 
an  apparently  unparallelled  opportunity  for  recognition  of  shifts  in  style 
in  such  areas  as  jade  carving,  pottery  manufacture,  and  in  fact  in  tomb  con- 
struction itself.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this  opportunity  can  only  be  hinted 
at  here,  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  temple  and  its  contents  is  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  Sun  God's  Tomb 
is  a  source  of  information  of  major  importance,  not  only  to  an  understand- 
ing of  events  along  the  Caribbean  coast,  but  also,  in  some  respects,  to 
comprehension  of  developments  in  the  Central  Lowlands  in  general. 

Of  the  form  of  the  Sun  God's  Tomb,  little  can  be  said  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  resembles  others  at  Altun  Ha,  but  finds  no  parallels  elsewhere  in 
the  Maya  area.  This  single  element  reflects  as  well  as  any  a  pattern  which 
is  revealed  by  other  aspects  of  the  excavation,  indicating  that  Altun  Ha  and 
neighbouring  sites  along  the  Caribbean  constitute  a  zone  which  was  dis 
tinctive  in  many  ways,  despite  lengthy  and  intensive  contacts  with  surround 
ing  areas.  It  is  this  distinctive  character  which  lends  an  aura  of  surprise, 
and  perhaps  a  greater  significance,  to  indications  of  links  between  Altun  Ha 
and  inland  centres. 

On  a  variety  of  grounds,  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  can  be  placed  with 
reasonable  certainty  between  a.d.  600  and  650,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Pax  Phase,  the  beginning  of  the  Late  Classic  at  Altun  Ha.  Excavations 
carried  out  following  work  in  the  tomb  make  it  clear  that  the  temple  itsel 
was  begun  not  long  before  this,  and  that  the  Sun  God's  Tomb  was  th 
first  constructed  in  the  building,  as  part  of  the  initial  reconstruction  effort 
The  practice  of  tomb  construction  in  major  temples,  usually  near  the  to 
of  the  building,  appears  to  have  been  established  as  much  as  a  centur 
prior  to  the  building  of  Tomb  B-4/7,  though  placement  of  a  tomb  in  eac 
phase  of  construction  seems  to  have  begun  only  with  the  initiation  o: 
periodic  reconstruction  of  Structure  B-4.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Sun  God 
Tomb  was  the  first  such  interment  in  a  new  temple,  possibly  seen  as  th 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  such  interments,  led  to  the  richness  of  th 
tomb's  contents,  though  an  equally  important  factor  may  have  been  th 
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advanced  age  of  the  tomb's  occupant,  who  must  have  achieved  a  singular 
status  at  Altun  Ha  by  virtue  of  having  outlived  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  presence  of  the  head  of  Kinich  Ahau  resting  on  the  priest's  fore- 
arm leaves  no  doubt  that  the  priest  was  associated  with  this  deity,  very 
probably  having  served  as  the  principal  priest  of  the  Sun  God  for  some 
time  prior  to  his  death.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
building  in  which  the  tomb  lay  was  in  fact  the  temple  of  the  Sun  God,  surely 
the  most  acceptable  resting-place  for  such  a  priest.  Such  an  assumption, 
while  it  may  provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  some  aspects  of  the  temple  itself, 
as  well  as  the  tombs  it  contained,  raises  some  difficulties  regarding  evidence 
of  sacrifices  carried  out  atop  the  altars  for  which  the  structure  is  named, 
for  the  sacrifices,  which  involved  smashing  and  burning  of  jade  objects  and 
burning  of  copal  resin,  are  not  clearly  associated  with  worship  of  Kinich 
Ahau.  On  balance,  though,  the  likelihood  appears  strong  that  the  Temple 
of  the  Masonry  Altars  was  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
general  similarity  between  the  headdress  of  the  giant  jade  head  and  those 
of  the  masks  at  the  sides  and  centre  of  the  lower  stairway  of  the  building 
supports  this  assumption. 

If  the  temple  was  in  fact  dedicated  to  the  Sun  God,  then  it  may  follow 
that  the  other  six  tombs  encountered  in  the  structure  also  contained  the 
remains  of  priests  of  that  deity.  While  none  of  the  other  six  housed  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  Sun  God  resembling  the  giant  head,  the  plaque  from 
Tomb  6,  mentioned  above,  bears  an  unusual  Sun  God  face,  and  it  may 
be  that  re-examination  of  the  jades  from  the  other  tombs  will  reveal  objects 
or  motifs  which  fit  into  the  pattern  of  association  with  the  deity.  If  the 
tombs  are  those  of  the  principal  priests  only,  then  seven  interments  over 
a  period  of  three  centuries  seems  to  fit  fairly  well  what  might  be  expected 
in  terms  of  average  life  span.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  in  no 
way  supports  directly  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  burials  are  those  of 
priests  of  the  Sun  God,  for  excavations  in  other  temples  have  not  yielded 
similar  numbers  of  interments  from  Late  Classic  times,  so  that  we  cannot 
necessarily  assume  that  all  priests  of  a  given  deity  were  buried  in  the 
temple  in  which  they  had  served,  nor  that  all  burials  in  a  given  temple  are 
those  of  priests  of  a  single  god. 

The  giant  head  itself  poses  a  series  of  problems  easily  the  equal  of  those 
raised  by  the  tomb  in  general.  Though  by  far  the  largest  jade  recovered  at 
Altun  Ha,  the  head  is  only  part  of  a  very  extensive  collection  of  jade  objects 
now  numbering  more  than  800  pieces,  and  including  over  50  major  carved 
pendants  and  several  dozen  minor  carved  pieces.  With  so  much  carved  jade 
in  evidence,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  giant  head  was  produced 
at  Altun  Ha,  though  of  material  imported  from  some  distance  away.  A 
number  of  carving  styles,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  subject  matter,  can  be 
ecognized  in  the  Altun  Ha  collection,  and  it  is  highly  likely  that  stylistic 
variations  will  be  shown  ultimately  to  have  both  temporal  and  spatial 
ignificance.  At  the  moment,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than 
lote  the  occurrence  of  such  variation,  and  recognize  that  the  giant  head 
night  have  been  of  local  manufacture. 
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Equally  likely  is  the  possibility  that  the  head  was  manufactured  else- 
where, and  brought  or  sent  to  Altun  Ha.  Acceptance  of  this  alternative 
prompts  two  questions:  where  might  such  an  object  have  been  manufac- 
tured, and  why  would  it  have  been  brought  to  a  comparatively  small  centre 
on  the  Caribbean  fringe  of  the  Maya  area?  To  the  first  query  there  is  no 
satisfactory  answer  at  present,  though  an  artisan  capable  of  executing  such 
a  masterpiece  might  be  expected  to  have  been  resident  at  a  major  centre 
such  as  Tikal.  Two  answers  to  the  second  question  can  be  suggested:  the 
object  might  have  been  traded  to  the  occupants  of  Altun  Ha  in  return  for 
some  material  available  on  the  coast,  presumably  marine  shells  or  some- 
thing similar,  though  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  type  or  quantity  of  material 
sufficient  to  be  a  fair  exchange  for  such  a  massive  carving,  or  it  might  have 
been  sent  to  Altun  Ha  because  of  some  special  relationship  between  the 
site  and  the  Sun  God.  In  either  case,  the  presence  of  the  giant  head  at 
Altun  Ha  accords  to  this  small  coastal  site  a  status  as  a  trade  or  ceremonial 
centre  which  exceeds  even  the  indications  of  general  richness  yielded  by 
our  excavations  to  date,  for  whether  it  arrived  as  a  huge  lump  of  raw 
material  or  as  a  finished  carving,  the  head  was  surely  known  over  a  wide 
area  of  the  Central  Lowlands  as  an  object  of  the  greatest  technological, 
esthetic,  and  ceremonial  significance,  which  could  be  allowed  to  repose 
only  at  a  centre  of  equally  striking  importance.  What  that  importance  was, 
and  how  it  came  into  being,  we  shall  probably  never  know,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  discovery  of  the  giant  head  of  Kinich  Ahau  has  lent  a  new  dimen- 
sion not  only  to  our  appreciation  of  the  jade-carving  skills  of  the  ancient 
Maya,  but  also  to  our  evaluation  of  developments  at  Altun  Ha. 
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Plate   1      View  of  Structure  B-4,  Phase  vn,  from  the  southwest.  The  altar  of 
Phase  vi  is  visible  above  the  upper  stair  block. 
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Plate  2     View  of  the  Sun  God's  Tomb,  looking  south.  Wooden  beams  and  uprighti 
are  modern  additions. 
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Plate  3     Closeup  view  of  the  skeleton  in  the  Sun  God's  Tomb,  seen  from  the  head 
(south)  end. 
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Plate  4     Side  view  of  the  head  of  Kinich  Ahau;  height  14.9  cm. 
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Plate  5     The  jade  necklace  364/36.  See  Figure  8  for  a  drawing  of  the  centre 
pendant. 
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Plate  6     Necklace  of  Spondylus  beads  with  large  central  jade  bead  (364/14). 
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Plate  7     Black-on-red  vessel  364/28,  showing  textile  impressions  on  surface. 
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Plate  8     White-on-red  vessel  364/29,  showing  textile  impressions  on  surface. 


Plate  9     Macrophotograph  of  textile  impressions  on  pottery  vessel  364/29. 
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Plate  10     Macrophotograph  of  fragment  of  preserved  textile. 
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Plate  11     Latex  mould  of  cordage  group  from  crypt  floor. 
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Plate  12     Macrophotograph  of  latex  mould,  showing  detail  of  cordage. 
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Plate  13     Flints  of  Sub  floor  Cache  I  in  situ. 


Plate   14     Blackware  bowl  364/44  of  Subfloor  Cache  I  in  situ    with  remains  of  a 
stucco-coated  wooden  bowl  visible  in  the  foreground. 
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